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Time for a change, whatever the result 


Readers should think very carefully before 
going to vote in what promises to be one of 
the more interesting and complicated 
elections of the century. Apart from enjoining 
readers to vote tactically, always supporting 
the candidate who possesses the “soundest”, 
most satisfactory views, and urging that no- 
one, however disillusioned with mainstream 
Toryism, should vote Labour under any 
circumstances, this journal can make no 
positive recommendations. 

The reasons not to vote Labour may bear 
repetition, given the widely-felt sense of 
vengefulness extant within Conservative 
ranks. Behind Tony Blair’s front bench of 
preachers, there is a deep well of hard-Left 
resentment, political correctness, class envy, 
multiculturalism, internationalism and 
frenzied egalitarianism. Although the adverse 
effects of a resurgent Labour will be most 
keenly felt locally, no-one can tell what the 
hard Left may force upon the Labour leader- 
ship nationally — and the prevention of bad 
legislation is always preferable to its cure. A 
period in opposition will not necessarily 
compel the Conservatives to turn to the 
Right. A further point to consider is that if 
Labour cannot win under Tony Blair, the party 
may well have become unelectable for 
another generation. 

Apart from this injunction, any recom- 
mendations we might care to make would 
probably fall on deaf ears. The impact of 
Majorism has been such that many of the 
Party’s core supporters have gone to join the 
plethora of smaller parties and single-issue 
organisations who are enunciating traditional 
Conservative concerns at a time when the 
Party's leaders are ominously silent about 
everything but the heartening (but not 
necessarily Blair-beating) economic news. 
Given the Conservative hierarchy’s silence on 
the vital issues — most obviously Europe and 


the single currency — who can blame even 
lifelong Conservatives for feeling betrayed? 
Although small parties and single-issue 
groups can suffer from lack of vision, lack of 
resources and lack of experience, the sort of 
bland, managerial politicking with which Mr 
Major has become associated must 
ultimately die of its own inanition and lack of 
emotional appeal. If the Conservatives lose 
the election, it will be largely because of 
Majorism. If they hold on, it will be despite 
Majorism. 

Whether the Party wins or loses, the need 
for a profound reassessment of the Party's 
direction has become obvious. Something 
must be done to reclaim all the natural Tories 
who have fallen away, whether to create a 
new, winning coalition or to consolidate a 
narrow victory. Any post-election strategic 
plan for the Party, whether defeated or 
victorious, needs to include the following 
elements in order to recapture former 
supporters, attract new ones and preserve 
and rejuvenate Britain — a commitment to. 
keep Britain out of the single currency, and to 
oppose European union; a commitment to 
actually do something about crime, 
especially violent crime; a commitment to 
supporting the family; a commitment to 
support the monarchy and the House of 
Lords, and preserve the Union, especially in 
respect of Northern Ireland; a commitment to 
combat political correctness; a commitment 
to drastically cut legal immigration and 
repatriate illegal immigrants; a commitment 
to do more to protect the environment. 

A Conservative Party which lacks all or 
most of these programme elements cannot 
reasonably be regarded as a genuinely 
conservative party, and should not count 
upon the goodwill and tolerance of its 
traditional voters in perpetuity. 
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Conservatives and the 


constitution — 


issues 


Andrew Hunter, MP, 
Chairman, Conservative 
Northern Ireland Committee, 
delineates the 
constitutional 

battleground 


sre constitutional issues will feature 
prominently in the General Election, 
we would be well advised to sharpen our 
thinking and master our arguments. In 
the debate on constitutional affairs, a 
good starting point for Conservatives is 
to reassert our claim to be the party of the 
United Kingdom. We are unequivocal in 
our support both for our hereditary, con- 
stitutional monarchy and for the Union of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

We wish the Crown to remain the 
focal point of our national life and our 
national institutions. We believe in the 
Union because more unites than divides 
the people of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The Union is greater than the 
total of its constituent parts. Because we 
are a Union, our influence in world coun- 
cils is greater and our interests better 
protected and promoted. The.Union is a 
bulwark against the menace of European 
political and economic union. 

Our opposition to Labour’s proposed 
constitutional reforms is not reactionary, 
negative opposition to all change, ever. 
Our institutions and structures of govern- 
ment have evolved over the years; they 
will continue to do so. Conservatives are 
not opposed to cautious change when, 
over a period of time, circumstances sug- 
gest that this is desirable. We oppose 
radical change based on abstract princi- 
ples and change for its own sake, rather 
than on proven need. That is why we 
oppose Labour’s proposals. 

The creation of a Scottish Parliament 
with tax-raising powers, a Welsh Assembly 
and English regional government, Labour’s 
instinct for a united Ireland and reform of 
the House of Lords, together with the 
likelihood of a further shift of power to 


some of the 





Brussels, constitute a package of reforms 
which would undermine the integrity, 
sovereignty and unity of the United 
Kingdom. 

“If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it”. The 
House of Lords is working; it has not 
outlived its usefulness; nor is there any 
consensus about what should replace it. 
While this is the case, it is best left alone. 
The old argument is still valid: the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary peerage and/or its 
rights in the second chamber would leave 
the hereditary monarchy isolated and vul- 
nerable. Though he may not have so 
intended, Blair challenged our hereditary 
monarchy as well as the hereditary peer- 
age when he said in last year’s John 
Smith memorial lecture: “It is in principle 
wrong and absurd that people should 
wield power on the basis of birth”. 
Labour’s proposals for reforming the 
House of Lords, involving the use of 
patronage and placemen on an almost 
unprecedented scale, are no more demo- 
cratic than the present system. Nor has it 
been widely appreciated that Labour plans 
to abolish the voting rights of hereditary 
peers before creating a second chamber 
which, it claims, will be “a genuine body 
of the distinguished and meritorious”. In 
a manner worthy of Cromwell, Blair would 
dismiss two-thirds of the upper chamber, 
leaving a rump to carry out the duties and 
responsibilities of the present House of 
Lords. 

As Enoch Powell used to point out, a 
more democratically accountable or more 
representative second chamber would be 
unlikely to accept the House of Lord’s 
secondary role. It would either make more 
use of its existing powers or seek greater 
powers. In either event, the current rela- 


tionship with the Commons would be 
challenged, to the detriment of the smooth 
governance of the United Kingdom. 
Similar troubles loom with Labour's 
proposals for a Scottish Parliament. What- 
ever powers were given to it, a Scottish 
Parliament would not be satisfied with 
them for long. Confrontation: with 
Westminster would be inevitable — and 
compounded by the West Lothian Ques- 
tion. Unless the number of Scottish MPs 
at Westminster were to be reduced 
significantly (and so far Labour refuses to 
agree to this), the electors of England 
would rightly protest that Scottish MPs 
had a say in their affairs while their 
representatives were denied any in Scot- 
tish affairs. On the other hand, a reduction 
in the number of Scottish MPs at West- 
minster would advance the cause of 
separatism. Either way, a Scottish Parlia- 
ment threatens the unity and harmony of 
the United Kingdom. As for the Tartan 
Tax, if it worked it would severely 
damage the Scottish economy; more likely 
it would prove to be unworkable. 
Ironically, although in Scotland there 
is no doubting that the Conservative 
Party is the party of the Union, in North- 
ern Ireland, where support for the Union 
is probably stronger than elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom, the Government's 
self-proclaimed commitment to the Union is 
greeted cynically. It is not difficult to see 
why. Northern Ireland’s so-called Peace 
Process was fundamentally flawed from 
the start; so was the 1993 Downing Street 
Declaration which publicly launched it. 
Nevertheless, the Declaration had 
some merit; not least, it enshrined in 
absolute terms Northern Ireland’s con- 
stitutional guarantee. The constitutional 
status of Northern Ireland can only be 
changed by the democratically expressed 
wish of the majority of the people of 


- Northern Ireland. There is comfort here 


for Unionists, Ulster and English. 

Sadly, it is in respect of Northern 
Ireland that we find the weak link in our 
Party’s championing of the Union. There 
is tension between the position we adopt 
in Scotland and the position we adopt in 
Northern Ireland. In Scotland we pro- 
claim unambiguously the merits of the 
Union, but we declare that we have “no 
selfish strategic or economic interest” in 
Northern Ireland. | pause, bewildered. As 
an English Unionist, | argue that it is in 
the strategic and economic interests of all 
the people of the United Kingdom that 
the Union flourishes. Surely just as we 
are in Scotland, so should we be in 
Northern Ireland: active persuaders for 
the Union. : 

Notwithstanding this last qualification, 
when it comes to debating constitutional 
issues Conservatives are on firm ground. 
We can justly argue that our political 
opponents threaten the integrity, sover- 
eignty and unity of the United Kingdom, 
and we can proudly claim that we remain 
the party of the Union. | 
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“Scattering intellectual picket lines” 








Derek Turner interviews Dr Digby Anderson, director of the Social Affairs Unit 





Why was the Social Affairs Unit founded? 


The Unit was founded in 1980. Several of us were impressed 
by the work of the Institute for Economic Affairs and wanted 
a think-tank that would present the work of non-economists. 
The difference between us and them is not the subjects. We 
might both produce something on education, or on the NHS. 
But the IEA exists to provide a platform for economists. We 
wanted to do the same thing for a whole host of people: 
psychologists, anthropologists, historians, theologians, phi- 
losophers, sociologists, criminologists, lawyers and scientists. 
That was the basic idea. The extent of our influence is judged 
initially by how many books and reports we sell, but also by 
what amount of press coverage we get, and how many 
people listen to radio programmes or read newspapers that 
carry ideas which we have initially put out. A small think-tank 
can find itself sharing an audience of millions, sometimes 
tens of millions. 


The Times has famously said that the SAU “drives its 
coach and horses through the liberal consensus, 
scattering intellectual picket lines at it goes”. What 
have been your achievements, and what sort of 
projects has the Unit worked on recently? 


We have really covered three main areas. The first was a 
critical analysis of state welfare and the wider welfare state, 
crime reduction methods, and so on. The second phase 
introduced two new topics. We became interested in the 
operation of non-governmental parts of society, which means 
anything from clubs and associations to families, what are 
sometimes called “mediating institutions”. “Institutions” 
means organisations, albeit informal ones, like families, schools 
and so on, but it also means systems, groups of values and 
the things that carry them forward, the methods by which 
they are operated, the workings of authority and so on. It is 
this “informal sector”, as Spencer called it, in which we have 
been interested. This takes one into the realms of morality, 
custom, habit and tradition. 

Our authors reject very strongly the view that in arguing 
against state control, one is arguing for some form of 
anarchy or anomie. It is not no control some of our authors 
want, but self-control, informal control by manners or control 
by morals, or control by embarrassment - not control by 
government. That is one theme. The other theme is that 
there has been a change among those who do want more 
government control, from nationalisation and traditional welfare 
to advocating more regulation. This wave of regulation has 
shifted quite rapidly from the traditional fields to quasi- 
commercial fields - the regulation of products, safety and 
industry. A lot of our work is concerned with hazard and risk 
assessment — what are the risks, the likely results and the 
costs, and whether risk avoidance is culturally healthy. 

We also quite like to let some of our more energetic 
authors loose on something that has not been critically 
analysed, where a public debate needs to be provoked. All 
sorts of different things fall into this category. As one 
example, we did a study fairly recently on counselling. There 
is an enormous growth in counselling, and a lot of public and 
private money is going into it. Dr Myles Harris did a report for 
us on whether it worked. He does not think that it does and 
that it should not be subsidised by the NHS. If you accept his 
analysis, then we are pouring a lot of money into something 
about which nobody has actually asked “Does it work?” 





Dr Digby Carter Anderson, BA, MPhil, PhD 
Director, Social Affairs Unit, 1980 to present, and a 
regular contributor to newspapers and periodicals in 
the UK and USA. 

He is editor of the SAU’s Gentility Recalled (1996). 
The SAU is based at Morley House, Suite 5/6, 314- 
322 Regent Street, London, W1R 5AB. 








We have just done a study of Burke and another of 
biotechnology which is critical of current EU regulations. We 
are also about to publish a study of journalism in modern 
society, and the way that politicians, religious leaders, etc 
perform for the media, causing the silencing of serious 
conversation on moral and ethical topics. There is also to be 
a companion volume in the manners/virtues series, about 
sentimentality. The general theme is that sentimentality is 
the corrupting force of Western society, promoting an ersatz 
morality which drives out real morality. 


You are personally well-known for your work on the 
social significance and uses of manners. Can you 
encapsulate your views on the topic, as set out by the 
contributors to Gentility Recalled? 


There are several enemies of manners. First of all, there is an 
extraordinary view that society consists of “big” things and 
“little” things. Manners usually get cast as little things, and 
hence of little importance. But little things often become big 
things. Although an individual breach of manners is not as 
serious as an act of physical aggression, breaches of manners 
occur much more often. People talk about law and order. 
What they concentrate on always is /aw, or rather crime. In 
the book many good reasons are put out why apparently 
small things, like breaches of manners, or order, may be just 
as serious. 

Another argument is that manners are artificial and that 
we should somehow be “natural”. Well, most of civilisation 
is artificial. If you want to get rid of things which are artificial, 
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then the jungle is what you are left with, and it is not very 
nice. Civilised societies recognise that animal instincts are 


not very nice and have to be controlled. That must inevitably | 


involve artifice and, to some extent, pretence and hypocrisy, 
because people who have uncivilised appetites, but have 
managed to civilise them, will be in the position of advocating to 
other people that they should not do things that they 
themselves might quite like to do and may on occasion have 
done. If we only allow the perfect to teach moral messages 
and messages of manners, we will not have any teachers of 
those things. 

There is a cult of innocence which exists in various forms, 
most obviously about children. | think it was David Martin 
who said that sociology is the study of original sin by people 
who believe in original virtue. Whether you call it original sin 
or not, children are born with the capacity for immense 
amounts of damage and destruction. They need to be 
contained. An education system which sees them as little 
angels who will fly if only you take your hands off them will 
not contain them. You can see primitivism also in the many 
varieties of ecologist quasi-religion. Many ecologists think 
that the natural state is a better state to be in, even though 
the natural state is often pretty unpleasant. 

Manners militate against the 1960s argument that people 
should “be themselves”. It is thought that restrictions and 
manners are against freedom, but manners are a guarantee of 
freedom, too. Manners provide you with a language to talk to 
other people. Do two babies, who do not know any lan- 
guage, sitting babbling at each other, communicate better 
than people who go through the artifice and pretence of 
learning their grammar and their English? 

People always think of restraint as being very nice for 
society but a bit miserable for the people restraining them- 
selves. What they also have to consider is that restraint 
produces civilised pleasure. | used to keep ducks, chickens, 
geese and an annual pig. Pigs eat as fast as possible, start 
with the food nearest to them and just shovel straight 
through. Now humans can eat like pigs if they want to, but 
they have found that it is much more pleasurable to inhibit 
their appetites, make eating last, to do it in a refined way and 
refine their appetites so that they eat things that have needed 
skill, taste and industry to develop. The joys of the dinner 
table are the joys of restraint. Restraint produces social 
order, but also pleasure. - 

How can people with deviating and sometimes conflicting 
interests live together? Manners accepts social distinctions 
and say that the important thing is to work out how men and 
women, people with and without money, buyers and sellers, 
young and old can come together through a common language. 
They can interact peacefully to mutual advantage, perhaps 
not equal advantage, but mutual advantage nonetheless. 

Finally, manners are one of the ways in which predictability 
is obtained in a society. They make it very much easier to live 
your life. You do not have to construct all of your relation- 
ships from the start. You inherit the accumulated, formatted 
interactions of past generations. Manners are sometimes 
described as minor morals, but they have something over 
morals because moral actions, understood properly, must be 
intended as good. Manners, on the other hand, are routinised 
and much easier to perform, because you perform them 
countless times, and do not notice the effort. As such they 
are responsible for an enormous lot of good without a lot of 
effort. 


Is there a single idea which should animate British 
conservatism post-Thatcher? 


You will gather that | am not really interested in party politics 


or policies but only in the suppositions and assumptions | 


behind them. One question must be asked: “Are we really a 
civilization in decline?” Everybody else has declined, so why 
not us? And how would we know? | think it depends on what 
aspect of life you are looking at. Modern Britons are incredibly 


| privileged; life is really very good. We have longer, healthier 
lives, we have lots to eat and drink, we are very well provided 
for. You never hear any gratitude, by the way — an interesting 
cultural phenomenon. On the other hand there is the persistent, 
nagging feeling that things are not quite right. Whether you 
| can prove it with figures | do not know. 

| think this trouble came out of the Enlightenment, which 
seems to be responsible for many bad as well as good things. 
| think we ought to reassess the inheritance of the Enlight- 
enment. The belief in progress and the accumulation of 
knowledge, particularly in the natural sciences, have been 
beneficial, but the cultural assumptions are deeply question- 
able. You cannot accumulate wisdom in philosophical, religious 
and moral matters in the same way you do in science. Almost 
any jobbing scientist alive today knows more than Einstein 
knew, but you cannot say that the best philosopher today 
knows more than Aristotle. The assumption that somehow 
the ideas of progress derived from science are applicable to 
cultural, religious and moral forms seems to me dubious. 
There are now many people who are, in one sense, far more 
refined and cultured than their predecessors,*but who are 
really quite primitive compared to some of our forebears in 
moral matters. 


In addition to your work for the Unit, you are food 
columnist for the Spectator. Do you like British 
cuisine? 

Not in its original form. | do not think that British, or rather 
English, food was particularly good before the Elizabeth 
David revolution, and | do not think it is much better now. | 
am not convinced by this apparent new wave of British chefs 
at all. | do not think the English are willing to make the effort, 
and also they do not seem to think it proper to spend much 
time either making or eating good food. But of course the 
English are not as bad as the Scots or Irish, whose food is 
quite appalling — or the Germans, the difference there being 
that the English know they cannot cook, whereas the Ger- 
mans think they can. Q 


Salisbury Review 
St George's “Day “Dinner 


will be held on 
Thursday 24th April 1997, at 7.30pm 


at St Columba’s Church Upper Hall, Pont Street, 
Knightsbridge, London SW1. 


Michael Shrimpton will propose the toast of 
‘St George’. 


Michael Shrimpton is a barrister and an expert in constitutional 
law and the Maastricht Treaty. A stalwart fighter for the anti- 
federalist cause, he is a frequent speaker at meetings around the 
country. He is a member of the National Committee of the 
Campaign for an Independent Britain, and of the Council of the 
Bruges Group. 


Tickets £15.00 each, to include three courses and wine. 
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Prince Charles 
and Islam 


RAY HONEYFORD says that H.R.H. is ill-informed about Islam 








N A RECENT speech Prince Charles 

claimed that the Western world needs 
to ape Islam, and seek to integrate the 
sacred and secular aspects of human 
experience. By doing so we should be 
able to overcome the all-pervasive power 
of materialism and science, and create a 
new age of spiritual understanding and 
tranquillity. 

Why, then, one wonders is there so 
much turbulence and tyranny in the 
Muslim world? Contrary to the Prince's 
view, it is only when the sacred and the 
secular are kept, as it were, in separate 
compartments, that democracy and civil 
liberties can flourish. The great freedoms 


that we enjoy are due in large part to our’ 


ability to defend the right of the individual 
to challenge received opinion, and to 
accept or reject what religion teaches. In 
the Muslim world what we have is the 
rule of the mullah, which is based on the 
all-embracing Shariah, a system of law 
which controls and dominates the whole 
of human experience. Under the Islamic 
dispensation the only real choice for the 
individual is between supporting the 
official line and accepting the teachings 
of Mohammed, or to dissent, be labelled 
an apostate, and risk being despatched 
from this world and suffer eternal perdition 
in the next. 

As for the Prince's other recommend- 
ation that we should recruit more Muslim 


6 


teachers in our schools, one is bound to 


ask how could they possibly respect, 
much less teach, a curriculum which 
makes a sharp distinction between the 
sacred and the secular, and in which at 
least ninety per cent of the time is 


devoted to the latter? 


Prince Charles’s view of Islam is 
well-meaning but naive. His hopes for 
reconciliation and integration are entirely 
admirable, but can only be sustained by 
ignoring the basic nature of Islam. 
Muslims crave not pluralism and democracy 
but a theocratic state wherein the vital 
distinction between the sacred and the 
secular does not exist. Islam is not a 
Sundays-only religion, as it is in the 
rapidly declining Christian West: it is a 
24-hours a day, every day of the year, 
totalist, authoritarian commitment. The 
spirit of compromise characteristic of our 
way of overcoming conflict is anathema 
in lslam, which views tolerance and open- 
ness as forms of weakness. Civil liberties 
which we take for granted are unknown 
in large parts of the Muslim world, where 
the treatment of women is an unspeak- 
able scandal. Prince Charles should read 
Price of Honour, Jan Goodwin's brave 
and massively well-documented exposure 
of the subject. 

Muslims are capable of concession- 
making, but only on a short-term, tactical 
basis, and where they find themselves 
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in a minority. In the long term their 
fundamental aim is the same, ie, conquest. 
It is true that Muslims, when they are in 
charge, tolerate people of other faiths, 
but, as the history of the dhimma* shows, 
non-Muslims in a Muslim society are 
invariably accorded only second-class 
status — where are the Christian churches 
in Saudi Arabia? The key question for us 
is this: can our institutions and traditions 
cope with and transform established 
Muslim values and aims, so that an 
essentially British Islam is created, a 
version which, whilst being true to the 
essentials of the faith, renounces its 
expansionist and triumphalist aims, and 
declares its loyalty to the British state? 
Some British Muslims have done so, and 
are model citizens. But many, probably 
most, have not. And the portents are not 
reassuring. 

Consider the following facts: public 
funds have been used to subsidise 
triumphalist mosque building in the very 
heart of our great cities, and many 
mosques owe their creation and main- 
tenance to foreign Muslim tyrants. Muslim 
propaganda emanating from such organ- 
isations as the Islamic Propagation 
Centre (UK), based in Coventry — material 
which has little respect for Christian 
beliefs — has been met with a resounding 
silence from our church hierarchy. Fiery 
Muslim clerics, such as Ahmed Deedat, 
attract large audiences, many of them 
young people, to their meetings in London 
and major provinicial cities. There is now, 
thanks to Muslim agitation, publicly- 
funded ritual slaughter in our school meals 
service, a practice which gives deep 
offence to the British public, and which is 
rapidly growing. Islamic fundamentalists 
have been permitted to establish a so- 
called Muslim Parliament — an organisation 
whose partisan, segregationist manifesto 
contains the following chilling injunction: 
“Jihad (holy war] is a basic requirement 
of Islam, and living in Britain, or having 
British nationality by birth or naturalisation, 
does not absolve the Muslim from his or 
her duty to participate in Jihad" (p.16). 

The persecution of Christians in Muslim 
lands — as highlighted by the Jubilee 
Campaign Report issued in 1993 - has 
not, as one might have expected, been 
met with a call from the British authorities 
for Muslim leaders in this. country to 
condemn such heinous practices: the 
Foreign Office has quietly buried the 
issue, despite the fact that over a hundred 
MPs supported the Jubilee report. In the 
view of many, not least the French For- 
eign Office, London is now a major 
centre for the harbouring of Islamic 
terrorists. 

Moreover, in considering the nature 
of British Islam, we should not forget that 
there is considerable internecine conflict 
going on; there are, in addition to Sunni 


* Dhimma —- non-Muslim monotheists, tolerated 
in Muslim societies 


and Shia groups, six Muslim sects operat- 
ing in this country, and the relationships 
within them are often extremely abrasive. 
According to Professor Francis Robinson, 
an authority on south Asian Islam, at 
least some of these groups make no 
secret of their ambition to take over the 
British state: “..some Muslims in Britain, 
and most notably the followers of the 
Jamaati Islami, are the first migrants for 
almost a millennium who, rather than 
adopting the ways of Britons, fondly 
hope that they can make Britons like them- 
selves.” (Varieties of South Asian Islam). 

Nor should we overlook another fact. 
Although we might, by now, have 
expected the time-honoured movement 
towards integration and harmony which 
has always characterised Britain’s immi- 
grants to have prevented social conflict, 
there are ominous signs that Muslim youth 
may be- heading in the direction of 
violence and lawlessness. The riots in 
Bradford in June, when Muslim yobs 
went on the rampage, and 41 people 
were arrested, indicated an ugly mood - 
a mood which appeared to reflect the 
notion that Muslims are above the law, 
separate from, and superior to, the rest of 
the community. 

Above all we should not forget that a 
British citizen, Salman Rushdie, has had 
his life ruined by a death threat issued by 
a Muslim despot, a threat which is 
renewed with terrifying regularity every 
year. It is surely not unreasonable to ask: 
Just what are British Muslim leaders 
doing to condemn this outrageous and 
barbarous menace to the life of one of 
their fellow citizens? 

The hope that many of us have that a 
reformed and loyal British Islam can be 
established — and which might well be an 
influence for good — is hardly likely to be 
realised so long as the heir to the throne 
perceives Islam through rose-tinted spec- 
tacles. The fact is that this country's 
official response to Islam and the threat 
its unreformed nature contains to our 
democracy has been wholly inadequate 
and inappropriate. Our leaders of church 
and state have repeatedly demonstrated 
their total inability to understand and 
confront the Muslim mind-set and _ its 
fundamental objectives. Where we should 
have been setting limits, we have capitu- 
lated to ever growing demands. Where 
we have needed clarity we have had self- 
serving obfuscation. Where we have 
needed policies encouraging integration, 
we have promoted the separatist mentality 
which underlies multiculturalism. Where 
we should be eschewing any suggestion 
of indulging Islam, we have had pandering 
to the Muslim vote. Where we have 
needed vision, we have had short-term 
compromise. Where we desperately 
needed courage, we have had official 
cowardice. 

Prince Charles should shed his Utopian 
visions, and take a long, hard look at the 
realities of British Islam. Q 








The quiet death of democracy 


Nigel Linacre calls for a Parliamentary (Sovereignty) Act 





e value democracy when it is absent. 

We value it less when we have it. We 
value it least when we give it up without 
complaint. We may value it most of all once it 
has gone, but by then it will be too late. 

The principal condition of democracy is 
that the people can eject their Government 
peacefully. That is what controls governments. 
Without it, the Government may do as it 
likes, since popular protest cannot end its 
life. That is why the absence of democracy 
means dictatorship. 

In a representative democracy, the 
Government is accountable to Members of 
Parliament who are, in turn, elected by the 
people. No law may be passed nor tax raised 
without the approval of Parliament, which 
also holds the civil service in check, via the 
Ministers who answer for it. The Government 
cannot stay in office without the consent of 
the MPs and the MPs cannot sit without the 
electorate’s consent. But while the trappings 
of democracy have come centre stage — regular 
votes in the House of Commons, occasional 
Government defeats, and long-running election 
campaigns — the real action has shifted off 
stage. 


LOSS OF POWER 

Bidden by the Government, Parliament has 
given over to others the right to draft, pass 
and enforce the law of the land. The UK 
Government itself now uses some of those 
powers to pass scores of statutory instruments 
into law. The European Union uses the same 
powers to pass most of our new laws. Parlia- 
ment is sometimes informed and sometimes 
kept in the dark. Either way matters little, 
since Parliament is powerless to change EU 
Directives, except by persuading a Minister 
to prevail upon all the other countries’ Minis- 
ters at the Council of Ministers, which seldom 
happens. 

That the UK Government governs the UK 
is no longer wholly true. It retains an influence 
through its civil servants which co-mingle 
with the Commission’s own staff as proposals 
are prepared, and Ministers may influence 
one another, and all concerned may try to take 
into account the impact of new measures on 
popular opinion. 

But the Commission manages the various 
Councils of Ministers. While Ministers remain 
distracted by national matters, and even 
national parliaments, the Commission concen- 
trates on power. Ministers turn up to approve 
EU decisions which they dutifully sign into 
law. They are also in charge of presentation, 
and present themselves to Parliament and the 
media, to defend decisions when necessary. 
Consequently, the people may not eject their 
Government, for whichever way they vote, 
the European Commission gets in. And its 
laws are supreme. 
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A Conservative or Labour Government 
may feel so strongly about a particular issue 
that it may sway the Commission and the 
other Governments, but this will be rare. On 
the other hand, there remain whole areas of 
state activity, edueation for instance, where 
the European Commission has not yet insinu- 
ated itself. Even here, the new habits of 
fugitive Government, gained through exposure 
to the European system, may be felt. 


UNCONTROLLABLE 

The three participants in the system, the Com- 
mission, the Ministers and the civil servants 
all want to avoid Parliament. Even though the 
Government’s patronage heads off all but the 
most. determined of rebellions, cooking up 
laws together is cosy and international 
statesmanship flatters, Parliament is uncontrol- 
lable. Yet Parliament has allowed so much 
enabling legislation that there are innumerable 
ways for this triumvirate to consolidate and 
extend its powers. 





“The next Parliament 
could delete ten laws for 


every new one it passes.” 





However, the doctrine that Parliament may 
not bind its successor does provide a continuing 
opportunity for Parliament to recover its 
powers. No Government can over-rule a 
Parliament which determines to put Parliament 
first. Parliament may insist that no laws be 
passed without its agreement and that our 
courts recognize no laws other than those it 
has passed. A Parliament (Sovereignty) Act is 
overdue. If the executive protests that it is 
unable to pass as many laws as it wants as fast 
as it wants, so much the better! 

A well-governed country has relatively 
few laws, and even those are obvious to the 
citizens who are expected to keep within 
them. We have thousands of laws, most of 
which have never been subject to proper Par- 
liamentary scrutiny. On the principle that it is 
better late than never, Parliament should con- 
sider which of them it wishes to keep and 
which we may prune. In doing so, the next 
Parliament could delete ten laws for every 
new one it passes. 

While others wish to continue circumvent- 
ing Parliament, Parliamentarians of all parties 
have a vital interest in democracy. A servile 
role may make for a quiet life, but it also 
makes for a quiet death. Q 


Nigel Linacre is the Conservative Party 
Parliamentary Candidate for Cornwall 
North 





Seeing from the ‘New Right’ 


— Derek Turner interviews Alain de Benoist 















ALAIN DE BENOIST, architect of the French Nouvelle Droite, 
is probably France’s best-known intellectual. He is an influen- 
tial figure on the continent, advocating the protection of 
individual, local and national identities in the face of threats 
from globalist ideologies. His is a distinctly French voice, 
affording readers an insight into a very different conservative 
tradition, but he addresses issues of universal importance. 


Can you tell us a little about your background, family 
and character? 

My father’s family comes from the north of France, and, further 
back, from Belgium and the Netherlands. The roots of my 
mother’s family are in Normandy and in Brittany. | was born on 
11th December, 1943, near Tours, in central France, where my 
parents lived at the time. At the beginning of the 1950s we 
moved to Paris, where | still live to-day. | also went to university 
in Paris, studying at the Sorbonne and in the law faculty. 
Besides law, | studied philosophy, sociology and the history of 
religions. | am married, and have 
two children. 


Can you give us a brief 
précis of your academic 
career, your writings and 
your political activities? 

| am not politically active in any 
way, and neither belong nor wish 
to belong to any political party. 
Nor, moreover, have | pursued 
an academic career, but rather a 
career as a journalist and a writer. 
Since the late 1960s, | have 
worked on a great many publica- 
tions, both French and foreign, 
including the weeklies Va/eurs 
actuelles, Le Figaro-Magazine and 
Magazine-Hebdo. | have also 
regularly taken part in radio and 
television broadcasts. In 1968, | launched the magazine Nouvelle 
Ecole, which still appears to-day. Along with other publications, 
such as the magazine E/éments, to which | also regularly 
contribute, Nouvelle Ecole is one of the main standard bearers 
of a current of thought that the media named the New Right in 
1979. This label has since received a great deal of publicity, not 
only in France, but also abroad. A failure to understand what it 
was all about has unfortunately often distorted what has been 
published about the New Right. | for my part have never been 
entirely satisfied with this name of New Right, for at least three 
reasons. 

First, the name smacks of politics, while the New Right is in 
no sense a political movement, but a current of thought and 
cultural action, whose only activity in nearly thirty years of 
existence has been to publish books and magazines, to co- 
ordinate theoretical, intellectual and philosophical work, to 
organize conferences and debates, etc. Furthermore, while the 
term “Right wing” does not shock me, it does seem inappropri- 
ate to me to describe a school of thought which has from the 
beginning sought to rise above obsolete divisions. There have 
always been many Rights, just as there have always been many 
Lefts, and some of these Rights may have things in common 
with some of these Lefts. This term can, finally, lead to confusion 
with the American New Right, a political tendency with which 
the French New Right feels that it has nothing in common. 

In 1988, | founded a second magazine, entitled Kriss. |t is a 
quarterly entirely given over to discussing and exchanging 
ideas. Each issue deals with a single topic (work, ecology, 





Europe, community, sexuality, art, science, culture, ethics, 
etc), allowing people holding opinions that often diverge greatly 
to put forward their points of view freely. In the course of the 
last thirty years, | have also published about forty books, many 
of which have appeared abroad in translation, in almost all the 
languages of Europe, except, as it happens, English! Probably 
one of the best known is Vu de droite (“Seen from the Right, a 
critical antholology of modern thought”), published by Copernic 
in 1977, which won the French Academy’s Essay Great prize in 
1978. | might perhaps mention amongst my more recent works 
an answer that | have written to objections made against 
democracy, entitled Democracy: the problem, published by 
Labyrinth, in 1985, an essay on the necessity of a rapproche- 
ment between Europe and the Third World entitled, Europe, 
Tiers-monde, méme combat ("Europe and the Third World, 
partners in the struggle”), published by Robert Laffont, in 1986, 
a critique of racist ideologies, Contra e/ racism (“Against 
Racism”), published in Barcelona, in 1992, a collection of 
editorials that | have written 
for Eléments, entitled Le grain 
de sable. Jalons pour une fin 
de siécle. (“A grain of sand. 
Some landmarks at the end of 
| acentury”), published by Laby- 
rinth, in 1994, a comparative 
study of the concepts of Nation 
and Empire, entitled L “empire 

intérieur (“The Empire within 
Us”), published by Fata 
_| Morgana, in 1995, and a book 
| onthe development of the fam- 
1 ily, entitled Famille et société: 
Origines, histoire, actualité. 
(“The Family and Society: its 
origins, history and present”), 
| published by Labyrinth, in 
1996, amongst others. 


Who are your major mrethionidés, and who are your 
intellectual or political heroes, in France or elsewhere? 
How would you describe your philosophy? 

| have never been the disciple of just one man. Rather my way 
of thinking is built on a systematic study of a great many 
different authors. It would be difficult to say which have 
influenced mé the most. At a philosophical level, Nietzsche, 
Husserl, Heidegger, Hans-Georg Gadamer, but also the great 
theoreticians of philosophical anthropology, Arnold Gehlen and 
Helmut Plessner, have been the principal influences upon me. 
At an epistemological level, authors who have attacked scien- 
tific reductionism have influenced me above all others. | am 
thinking in particular of Arthur Koestler, whom | had the good 
fortune to meet in London many times before his death, but also 
of Ludwig van Bertalanffy and Stéphane Lupasco. | am also 
greatly in debt to the sociologists of the German school (Georg 
Simmel, Ferdinand Ténnies, Max Weber, Werner Sombart) and 
to those of the French school, from Marcel Mauss to Louis 
Dumont, Edgar Morin and Michel Maffesoli. With regard to the 
study of religious myths, | would mention Walter F Otto, Mircea 
Eliade, Carl Gustav Jung, Claude Lévi-Strauss, Gilbert Durand, 
David Miller, etc. As for political doctrine, | would begin with the 
work of Johann Gottfried Herder and the German Romantics, as 
well as the French Socialists, chiefly Georges Sorel and PJ 
Proudhon. | would then continue with the “non-conformists” of 
the thirties (Alexandre Marc, Thierry Maulnier, Bernard 
Charbonneau, Georges Bataille), the Italian revolutionary 
syndicalists, certain German conservative revolutionary authors 
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(Moeller van den Bruck, Oswald Spengler, Ernst Jiinger), down 
to the “situationists” of the 1960s (Guy Debord) and the “post- 
modernists” of the 1970s. In recent times, | attach the greatest 
importance to the work of the anti-utilitarian school (Alain 
Caillé, Serge Latouche), who carry on and bring up to date the 
ground breaking work of Marcel Mauss and Karl Polanyi-(7he 
Great Transformation), as well as the innovative views of the 
North American neo-populist theoreticians, such as Christopher 
Lasch, or the communitarians such as Alasdair Macintyre, 
Robert Taylor and Michael Sandel. 

My published works to date range over quite a variety of 
subjects, but | could say that their common thread is a 
systematic critique of the mercantile mentality — in other words 
that ideology, of which the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
was only one phase, whose foundations are individualism, the 
contractual theory of the state, and the reduction of society to 
the model of the market-place. The capitalist mentality has 
shaped the modern world, which has shown itself to be 
destructive of all social bonds, and all forms of organic solidarity 
and cultural identity. It has separated people and cultures from 
their roots, destroyed the environment, made life appear 
purposeless, reduced humanity to an anonymous mass, brought 
about an obsession with money making and profit, so leading to 
the world without points of reference in which we live to-day. 
In my books, | try to describe the circumstances in which we 
might escape from this situation, in an era in which the 
nation-states have become powerless, and their peoples are 
increasingly stripped of an ability to shape their political destinies. 


What do you think are the differences between the 
conservative traditions of France and the United 
Kingdom? Would you agree that French conservatives 
are more purely ideological than British conservatives? 
Are the differences the result to differences of national 
‘character? Do you admire anybody presently or recently 
active in politics in France? 
Clearly there are important differences between the two tradi- 
tions, but it is difficult to account for them. The character and 
mentality of a nation are at once both causes and effects. It is 
therefore reasonable to assume that the mentality of a people 
interacts with the historico-political and socio-cultural process 
which allows peoples to build themselves. The word “con- 
servative” is, moreover, rarely used in France, where it has a 
somewhat pejorative ring about it. You are correct to say that 
the English tradition is mainly pragmatic, whereas the French 
incline more to an ideological approach. Each of these traditions 
has its advantages and its drawbacks. The ideological approach 
runs the risk of lapsing into abstract theorizing altogether 
divorced from the real world, but English pragmatism can in my 
view be no less of a will o’ the wisp. It creates the illusion that 
facts have a significance of their own. Now, a fact has a 
meaning only by reason of the construction that you put on it, 
which involves making what must in the last analysis be value 
judgments. Seen in this way, establishing the facts must 
involve interpreting them. 

| must also say that | cannot understand how any one can 
defend a political position without tying it into a more general 
perspective on life and the world. Every political theory neces- 
sarily involves a specific conception of man, and, what is more, 
taking up a particular position in all realms of thought and life 
(sociology, psychology, the philosophy of science, etc). It was 
through having lost sight of this principle that American con- 
servatives brought themselves to support a man like Ronald 
Reagan, so putting themselves in an internally contradictory 
position, which Christopher Lasch describes to perfection: 
“Reagan‘s rhetorical defence of ‘family and neighbourhood’ 
could not be reconciled with his championship of unregulated 
business enterprise, which has replaced neighbourhoods with 
shopping malls and superhighways. A society dominated by the 
free market, in which the American dream degenerated into 
pure acquisitiveness and self-seeking, had no place for ‘family 
values’”. The market — no respecter of persons — reduces 
individuals to abstractions, anonymous buyers and sellers, 


whose claims on each other are determined solely by their 
capacity to pay. This was the fundamental contradiction not 
merely of the Reagan administration, but of the New Right in 
general.” (The True and Only Heaven. Progress and Its Critics, 
W W Norton, New York and London, 1991, p 516). | might add 
that, like Herder, | believe firmly that the history of ideas is the 
key to the history of deeds. The great changes in the history of 
mankind are above all those that have affected our intellectual 
life; Aristotle’s revolution, Copernicus’ revolution and Kant’s 
revolution were without a doubt more important than the 
French Revolution of 1789 or the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
which were no more than the continuations of previous 
ideological transformations. 

As to the second limb of your question, | can only answer in 
the negative. | have no particular sympathy for any French 
politician, of whatever persuasion. The only party for which | 
ever vote is the Greens, because they are the only ones, guilty 
though they far too often are of naivetie, to call for the idea of 
a society prepared to break completely with a dominant 
ideology based on the egotistical pursuit of self-interest, the 
destruction of the earth and the headlong rush for profit. 


What are your major objections to /aissez faire capitalism? 
What do you think of Sir James Goldsmith’s ideas, as 
expressed in The Trap? 

While | am much more pro-European than he is, | agree with 
many of the points that Sir James Goldsmith makes in his book. 
| am, however, even more in sympathy with the views 
expressed by his brother, Edward Goldsmith, in such works as 
The Great U-Turn (1988), The Way, An Ecological World View 
(1991) and again, very recently, in a collection of pieces entitled 
The Case Against the Global Economy and for a Turn toward 
the Local (Sierra Club Books, San Francisco, 1996). In the last 
analysis, the world is rich only in its human and cultural 
diversity. By extending the same methods of production and 
facilities of consumption everywhere, by globalizing the West- 
ern way of life, which all the peoples of the world are to be 
constrained to adopt, the free market is seriously reducing this 
diversity. Seen in this way, one worldism and the ideology of 
development are just the most up to date face of Western 
imperialism. The basic principle of the international division of 
labour, so far from benefiting everyone, makes all the peoples of 
the world more vulnerable and increases trading inequalities. Far 
from bringing peace into international relations, it makes the 
economy a theatre of war. Capitalism suggests to people that 
they should always seek to have more. A local, communitarian 
economy, founded on the basis of an organic democracy, 
suggests to them that they should enjoy a better quality of life. 


What do you think is the central problem, or what are 
the major problems, confronting Westerners to-day? 
Obviously there are many, but | would single out two for 
particular attention. The dissolution of social bonds and the 
reduction of human diversity, which are both consequences of 
the extension of the market-based society. As organic solidarity 
disappears, the individual becomes more isolated and more 
vulnerable than ever. The homogenisation of the earth by 
economic forces and mass-media communication technology 
turns all local collective identities into theme park survivals. 
But it is no longer possible to-day to put an end to the 
destruction of the social bond from above. Such a bond can 
only be reconstructed from the bottom up, by creating groups 
of active citizens at all levels of public life. As for the very 
necessary renewal of collective identities, that must be done in 
a general opening towards the other, which is to say, without 
falling into racism and xenophobia. Benjamin R Barber has very 
clearly explained the nature of the dialectic in his recent book, 
McWorld vs. Jihad, depicting the struggle between one worldism 
and flare-ups of irredentism and violent identity politics. We- 
must escape from this dialectic by accepting that the personality of 
a people is never threatened by the personality of another 
people, but that all peoples determined to protect their identity 
must make common cause, against the universalist individualism 
that threatens them all alike. Q 
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G K Chesterton 


— poet or versifier? 


Anthony Cooney assesses the merit of GKC’s verse 





here has been a long debate upon 

whether Chesterton should be regarded 
as a poet or as a writer of good verse.' The 
distinction is important, for there has been 
an even longer debate on the difference 
between poetry and verse. Verse is in fact 
fairly easy to define; we can say that it is 
strings of words which make sense, arranged 
in a rhythmic pattern. Poetry defies any 
such- definition, Chesterton himself was 
greatly influenced by the democratic vig- 
our of Whitman, but Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass was written in free verse, a form 
Chesterton did not favour. It was probably 
Whitman whom Browning dismissed in an 
aside as “the new prose-poet”. Kipling was 
an extremely competent writer of verse. I 
cannot think of any occasion where Homer 
nods, yet for me at least his work does not 
have the quality of poetry. Critics have 
coined the phrase “public poetry” to 
describe Kipling’s type of verse, and such 
public poetry has an honourable and ancient 
descent. 

On these criteria, was Chesterton a 
poet or a writer of verse, sometimes seri- 
ous, sometimes light, sometimes sonorous, 
sometimes witty? The answer is both. The 
reason for that is probably that Chesterton 
was not a-poet-and-only-a-poet, as all the 
great poets were, but also essayist, novelist, 
short-story writer, biographer, lecturer, 
philosopher and metaphysician. The very 
universality of his literary output made it 
impossible for him to concentrate upon 
poetry. Much of his verse is indeed jour- 
nalism, written for the Saturday morning 
edition. (The News-Chronicle, successor 
to The Daily News, continued the tradition 
of the “Saturday Ballad” until it folded in 
1963.) The verse was a humorous com- 
ment on some event of the week. As such 
it was both topical and transient. Pieces 
such as Antichrist, or the Reunion of Chris- 
tendom; An Ode To a Lady M.P.; Dean 
Inge; Alliterativism (1914) and The Port of 
London Authority clearly fall into this 
category. Yet even in these there are the 
flashes of real poetry: 


“O mighty to arise and smite, 
O mightier to forgive, 
Sunburst that blasted Lazarus, 
Let this dead man live!” 


Much the same is true of Chesterton’s 
shorter poems, which were not written in 
haste to satisfy the appetite of the “roar of 
the printing wheels weaving the destinies 
of another day”. The best pieces of Wine, 
Water and Song are plainly public 
poetry, verse which deals objectively with 


outside things. They serve their purpose, 
but then there is such public poetry as The 
Song of the Wheels, The Secret People and 
The Five Guilds. These also are objective, 
an argument with the world; yet even in 
these there are flashes of the inward expe- 
rience which Chesterton characteristically 
expresses as utter wonder: 


“But look what our dizziest spires are 

saying 

What the hands of a man did up in the 

sky.” 

Another poem in which Chesterton 
succeeds in marrying the intensely seen to 
the intensely felt is The Sword of Surprise. 
But then, when he has lulled us into the 
belief that in spite of such successful 
engagements of the inner and outer worlds, 
nearly all is public poetry, he springs upon 
us a poem which only someone who has 
loved and lost in youth could have written: 


“T do not cry, beloved, neither curse, 

Silence and strength, these two at least 
are good 

He gave me sun and stars and aught He 
could, 

But not a woman’s love, for that is 
hers.” 

(The Unpardonable Sin) 


Of the longer poems, The Ballad of the 
White Horse is considered by most critics 
as the best. Chesterton devoted more time 
to it than to any other of his works. The 
casual reader might see it as ‘merely’ a 
narrative poem, possibly more public po- 
etry. Attentive reading, however, reveals 
it as a deeply metaphysical poem, a poem 
of the struggle between pessimism and 
hope in which hope, in the person of 
Alfred, is triumphant over the despair of 
Guthrum. The narrative is filled with 
Chesterton’s flashes of insight, communi- 
cated to the reader in taut words. Who has 
not seen the Irish in a new and illuminating 
light when reading the lines: 

“But the Celtic prince’s soul was sad 

For the things that never were”? 

It was with two stanzas that The Times 
began its first leader on one of the darkest 
days of the Second World War: 

“T tell you naught for your comfort...” 

“Do you have joy without a cause, 

Yea, faith without a hope?” 

and it was to The Ballad that it returned 
after E] Alamein: 

“The high tide!” King Alfred cried 

The high tide and the turn!” 


Nevertheless, I wish to enter a plea for 





the least known of the long poems - The 
Ballad of St Barbara. In his introduction to 
The Works of G. K. Chesterton’, Peter 
Faulkner states: “Although the publication 
of his poems occurred in the years when 
Ezra Pound... and T S Eliot were revolu- 
tionising the practice of poetry... 
[Chesterton] paid not the slightest attention 
to Modernism.” Chesterton, as we know, 
admired Walt Whitman, and from where 
else but Whitman did Eliot and Pound 
(Longfellow’s nephew) learn their first 
lessons in free verse? (Yes, I know all 
about Baudelaire.) 

Chesterton was familiar with the Mod- 
ernist case and its reliance on free verse; 
his To A Modern Poet demonstrates that. I 
suggest that he grasped, before many oth- 
ers did, that free verse is not the essence of 
Modernism. What is is the creation of a 
multi-faceted perception of reality.? The 
Modernists achieve this by an interweav- 
ing of perspectives, a rapid “switching of 
camera angles” from image to image. For 
this, free verse is the most appropriate, but 
not the only possible, medium. In St 
Barbara Chesterton does just this; inter- 
weaving the legend of the saint with the 
narrative of the battle, switching from the 
hearing of the ear to the image of the eye. 
And what a sustained image that is, the 
image of the flashes of the thundering 
artillery as windows breaking open in the 
day! 

The most famous image in English 
literature, that of Donne’s compasses, is 
sustained through twelve lines. Chesterton’s 
image of the windows blasted in the sky is 
sustained throughout the whole poem! St 
Barbara, however, was not the first of 
Chesterton’s experiments in form. When I 
first read Lepanto | was somewhat non- 
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plussed, for I had expected a straight 
narrative of the Tennyson or Campbell 
sort. Chesterton’s “camera” roves and 
switches without warning from Byzantium 
to Rome, London, Paris, Spain; from 
present to past and to future things darkly 
hinted; from politics to theology, from the 
cavalcade to the armada, all in a series of 
vivid images - “that which presents an 
intellectual and emotional complex in an 
instant of time” (Pound). All this before 
either Lustra or Prufrock. Faulkner, by the 
way, is wrong in attributing the Modernist 
rule “compose in the sequence of the 
musical phrase...” to Pound; it was first 
stated by FS Flint.* 

This edition of Chesterton’s poems 
changes the order of the 1927 Collected 
Poems somewhat. One wonders why the 
opportunity was not taken to include 
Chesterton’s first collection Greybeards at 
Play (1900) now almost unobtainable, and 
The Queen of Seven Swords (1926) last 


published by Sheed & Ward in 1946. The 
latter is a small volume of religious poetry, 
and it is surprising how little purely “reli- 
gious” poetry Chesterton wrote. Yet if we 
consider the “quintessence of thought” 
aspect of what transforms verse into po- 
etry, these are some of Chesterton’s best. 
Who, ina lifetime, has not experienced the 
bitter truth: 


“The republics of the young men’s 
battles 
Grew stale and stank of the old men’s 
bribes.” 
(The Towers of Time) 


and who else has crystallized an entire 
movement of history, the Reformation, in: 


“Bad men who had no right to their 
right reason 
Good men who had good reason to be 
wrong.” 
(A Party Question) 


A new edition of Chesterton’s collected 
poems is to be welcomed. Earlier editions 
have been out of print many years and 
newcomers to Chesterton are denied the 
opportunity to read his poetry “in bulk” as 
it were. Chesterton, as poet, cannot be 
placed among the great poets who preceded 
him, but his collected works establish that 
neither is he a minor poet. Perhaps the 
final judgement must be that Chesterton is, 
among many other things, a poet. Q 


Notes: 

1. Nigel Ford: A Motley Wisdom: Hodder 
& Stoughton, £995 

2 The Wordsworth Poetry Library, 1995. 

3. D Davie, Twentieth Century Poetry 
(p 200). 

4. Peter Jones, Imagist Poetry, Penguin, 
1972. 


O Anthony Cooney writes*from 
Liverpool. 





The state he’s in —a critique of Will Hutton 


The State We’re In, a social, economic and political study of contemporary 
Britain by Will Hutton, has received much praise since its publication. 
WILLIAM NOBLE is less impressed. 





fter reading Will Hutton’s famous book, 

The State We're In, | find myself asking 

what is in his head? Has he ever worked 

inside a business? Has he ever studied business 

finance or accountancy? Despite bristling with 

qualifications as an economic guru, does he 
know how many beans make five? 

In support of this I would refer to Mr 
Hutton’s ideas on company capitalisation. 
These are set out on page 159 (page refer- 
ences are to the new and revised paperback 
edition) and would disgrace a second year 
student. When people sell shares in a com- 
pany the share price falls, agreed, but Mr 
Hutton goes on to say, “as the share price falls 
the company has to issue more shares to new 
buyers in order to raise a given amount of 
money; its cost of capital has risen.” Leaving 
aside the reference to “new buyers”, which 
implies a completely new flotation rather than 
arights issue, does not Mr Hutton realise that 
a company can issue any amount of new shares 
and, apart from issue expenses, its cost of 
capital has not risen one iota? 

On the subject of profits, Mr Hutton refers 
to pressure on company managements to 
increase them. This, of course, is what company 
managements are for, but the claim that this 
pressure necessarily and inevitably results in 
lower wage levels is refuted on this same 
page (170). Mr Hutton goes on to complain 
that “social security benefit increases have 
been linked to prices rather than wages (which 
grow more rapidly)”. If wages are in fact 
rising faster than prices surely this is a good 
thing and negates Mr Hutton’s 20th century 
version of the “iron law of wages”. 

Mr Hutton has claimed recently on televi- 
sion that, unless they were linked to wages 
rather than prices, social security payments 
would become “relatively valueless”. This is 
a weasel use of words, in that valueless means 


worth nothing and the qualification “rela- 
tively” is meaningless except as a getout clause 
for Mr Hutton, when the obvious is pointed 
out, that as long as they are linked to prices, 
benefits will still buy the same amount of 
food, clothing and shelter. There may be a 
case for social security benefits to march with 
wage levels, but would not there be a fuss if 
wage levels fell below price increases? 

I fear that Mr Hutton must have a better 
brain than I because he quotes authors I have 
never heard of and writes for the Guardian. 
But I cannot open the book without wonder- 
ing where he has been for the last fifty years. 
For instance take his analysis of the 1950s. It 
seems that “the social democratic settlement 
of the post-war years... had at least reined in 
the worst impulses of British short-termism, 
along with its violent economic cycles and 
structural unemplyment.” It is at least arguable, 
however, that the full employment enjoyed 
was the fruit of general economic confidence 
and post-war shortages. 

Again | take issue with Mr Hutton’s use 
of language. The term “sanctification” is not 
appropriate in what purports to be a rational 
discussion of the nation’s economic ills. Like 
the terms “fear” and “greed” also used by Mr. 
Hutton, they indicate prejudice. My enemy’s 
fear is my prudence, and my enemy’s greed is 
“the legitimate aspirations of our members”. 

Predictably Mr Hutton is in favour of 
European integration. He realises, however, 
that “hopes will have to be tempered by rec- 
ognition of the still vast differences in the 
structures of Member States despite forty years 
of convergence.” Is this a misprint? The con- 
cept of convergence only became common 
currency, so to speak, over the last five years. 
Does Mr Hutton regard the Schuman Plan of 
the 1950s as the beginning of convergence? If 
so, the absence of progress does not augur 


well for the next four years. 

When it comes to proposals to mend the 
state we are in, Mr Hutton’s ideas are equally 
disturbing. He quotes with approval Mr Daniel 
Hahnemann in support of the proposition that 
“Rationality, in short, is too difficult for human 
beings to cope with”. And Big Brother will 
tell all the proles what they really want to 
buy. What breathtaking arrogance. 

A principal obstacle to Mr Hutton’s Brave 
New World is the Treasury, the “book-keeping 
night-watchman”. “An Office for the Budget 
should be created and a more democratic 
culture in which decisions are made for the 
common good.” This sounds remarkably like 
the Department of Economic, Affairs which 
Prime Minister Wilson set up under George 
Brown; it certainly did not improve our eco- 
nomic performance then, and I see no reason 
why a reconstituted body should do so now. 

Mr Hutton admires Lord Beveridge and 
Lord Keynes. I remember the Beveridge 
Report and being told, as a schoolboy, that it 


_was an important reform. It is no doubt a very 


fine aspiration that all our citizens should be 
looked after but, as Corelli Barnett has pointed 
out, in the circumstances of the time it was 
totally unrealistic. Lord Keynes is more diffi- 
cult to comment on but my mind cannot help 
going back to Mr Hutton’s text when he 
resents the undoubted fact that the market 
values profits next year a lot more than profits 
in five or ten year’s time. Would this criticism 
command agreement from the man who 
famously said, “In the long run we are all 
dead’? More seriously I do have the impression 
that more than one government since the war 
has tried to apply Keynes’ ideas, particularly 
with regard to deficit budgeting. It has not 
been conspicuously successful. 

Mr Hutton’s next book ought to be a set of 
draft legislation embodying what he would 
enact given the necessary powers. If people 
like the look of it and think it will work, he 
may well find himself leading a new Social 
Democratic party into the next election but 
one. Q 
OQ William Noble writes from Leeds 
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Cultural impi-ety 

An amateur theatre group was 
informed by the Portsmouth Arts 
Centre that it would not stage 
their play based on the heroic 
defence of Rorke’s Drift by the 
South Wales Borderers in 1879. 
The Arts Centre’s director said 
that the local group’s dearth of 
black actors was “insensitive”. 
(Daily Telegraph, 7 January 
1997) 


Havana joke 
Two million South Africans are 
HIV positive. Cuba confines AIDS 
sufferers to prison camps, and 
refused re-entry to Cuban soldiers 
who contracted HIV during their 
overseas service. South Africa’s 
Health Minister has just ann- 
ounced that South African medical 
students are to be sent to Cuba to 
study medicine. (The Citizen, 
Johannesburg, 16 February 1997) 


Wide cross-section of 
society 

The Arts Council advertised for a 
Director of Literature exclusively 
in the following journals — the 
Guardian, the London Review of 
Books, and black newspaper, the 
Voice. (Sunday Telegraph, 16 
February 1997) 


New dawn 

Just a few days after President 
Mandela rejected calls for the 
reinstatement of the death pen- 
alty for serious crime, and blamed 
social violence on “police cor- 
ruption”, it was announced that 
over 160 policemen had been 
killed since January 1996. Prince 
Buthulezi of the Inkatha Free- 
dom Party said that “Today most 
South Africans are much worse 
off than they were two years ago”. 
(Citizen, 3 January 1997) 


Goodbye, Manning 
Certain branches of WH Smith 
and Waterstone’s refused to stock 
anew biography of politically in- 
correct Mancunian comedian, 
Bernard Manning. In an article 
critical of the shops, columnist 
Howard Jacobson opined that he 
would have “more confidence in 
WH Smith’s capacity to know 
what’s good for us and what isn’t 
if it began by removing all copies 
of Hello! magazine from its 
shelves”. (Evening Standard, 13 
January 1997) 


Brum brum 
Birmingham’s economic devel- 
opment department has backed 
plans for a motorway balti house 
in the Midlands. The department 
believes that motorway service 





areas do not cater adequately for 
religiaus minorities. It is trying 
to obtain cash from the European 
Regional Development Fund and 
has recommended that a £5,000 
feasibility study be carried out. 
(Daily Telegraph, 4 January 
1997) 


Cetacean cogitation 
Labour MP Tony Banks, com- 
menting on the plight of ‘Moby’, 
the 40-foot sperm whale that died 





in the Firth of Forth recently, said: 
“There’s no human being on this 
planet more important than a 
whale — including my mother.” 
(Sunday Telegraph, 6th April 1997. 


Grey area 

A West Indian whose ancestors 
had been transported to the Car- 
ibbean by Bristol slave traders 
contacted Bristol’s Lord Mayor 
office upon his arrival in the city 
on a visit. Bristol’s (black) Lord 
Mayor duly turned out to meet 
the visitor — who was the (white) 
descendant of a convict. (Sunday 
Times, 16 February 1997) 


Taking the biscuit 
North Wiltshire Council employees 
who attended a course to reduce 
stress at work were not happy 
with the results. Complaints in- 
cluded that the rush back to work 
“resulted in the loss of the imme- 
diate benefits of the session”, “the 
seats are uncomfortable” and 
“biscuits would have been nice”. 
(Daily Telegraph, | January 1997) 


Just desserts 
Leftwing Bradford Labour MP 
Max Madden was deselected by 
his local association and a Sikh 
candidate installed in his place. 
Allegations of impropriety by La- 
bour Muslims against non-Muslim 
candidates may be investigated 
by the national party. (Guardian, 
17 February 1997) 


Sisters doing it for 


themselves 
In asurvey of 5,700 British com- 
panies with turnovers of circa 
£350,000, women employers 
described themselves as “more 
autocratic than men” (Daily Tel- 
egraph, 19 February 1997). In 
her correspondence with her Ameri- 
can lover, feminist heroine Simone 
de Beauvoir referred to herself as 
an “obedient Arab wife” and reas- 








sured him that she “will be wise. I 
will do the washing up. I will sweep 
the floor. I will buy the eggs and 
rum cakes. I will not touch your 
hair, your cheeks, your shoulders, 
without permission”. (Times, 21 
February 1997) 


Turban turbulence 


Two Sikhs turned down for jobs 
by British Airways because their 
turbans and beards contravened 
Civil Aviation Authority safety 


standards are suing the airline, 
with backing from the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality. (Daily 
Telegraph, 31 January 1997) 


Virgin on insane 
The Virginia House of Delegates 
voted to ditch Carry me Back to 
Old Virginia as the state song, 
because of its “glorification of 
slavery”, and its use of the words 
“massa” and “darkey”. The song 
was written by a black minstrel. 
(Daily Telegraph, 19 February 1997) 


Blond bombshell 


Billy, an 18 inches high male 
doll who comes with six different 
outfits, including a chains and 
leather, “San Francisco” costume, 
is “possibly the world’s first gay 
brand”. Its manufacturers believe 
that there is a strong “human 
rights angle”, although Billy is 
“only available in blond, blue- 
eyed form at the moment. Billy 
does not carry guns, and is manu- 
factured in Europe, rather than in 
the Far East which “has a bad 
record on human rights”. (Design 
Week, 14 March 1997) 


Flying in the face of 


reason 

Work on anew hospital in south- 
ern California was deferred 24 
hours before the date of commence- 
ment when environmentalists 
suddenly listed the Delhi Sands 
Flower-Loving Fly as an endan- 
gered species. Eight flies have 
been counted on site. Eventually, 
ten acres were set aside and re- 
search into the flies’ habits funded 
— at a cost of over US$500,000 
per recorded insect. The hospital 
is now a year behind schedule. 
(Wall Street Journal, 11 February 
1997) 


Casualty causality 
A rise in the number of 999 calls 
made to the emergency services 











has been attributed to television 
hospital dramas like Casualty. 
One man called for an ambulance 
to take his pregnant wife to hos- 
pital because he was waiting for 
a pizza to be delivered. A woman 
who called an ambulance because 
she thought that her boyfriend 
had overdosed asked that the 
ambulance be deferred by 30 
minutes so that he could finish 
mucking out the stables. (Sunday 
Telegraph, 9 March 1997) 





A Nin ecco 


Swiss watch 

The Swiss Federal Court ordered 
that files collected by the Swiss 
Ministry of Education about the 
alleged membership of 1,500 peo- 
ple in conservative group VPM 
(Verein zur Forderung der Psy- 
chologischen Menschenkenntnis 
— “Courage to take a Moral 
Stance”) as part of a campaign of 
harassment against the group, 
must be destroyed. (VPM press 
release, March 1997) 


Good Evans 


“David Evans’ real crime, in the 
eyes of his detractors, is to be 
Right-wing and not afraid to speak 
his mind. If he had thrown in 
hanging, pulling out of Europe, 
declaring war on the IRA and 
ending all immigration, he’d have 
put together a firm basis for an 
election-winning Tory manifesto. 
And that’s what really terrified 
the political elite.” — Richard 
Littlejohn commenting on Tory 
MP David Evans’ spectacularly 
politically incorrect remarks. 
(Daily Mail, 6 March 1997) 


Desperate measures 
The Dandy comic’s character 
Desperate Dan no longer smokes 
and, post-BSE, no longer dines 
on beef pies. (The Week, 15th 
March 1997) 


Yu-go first 

The Austrian government is to 
offer cash incentives to Bosnian 
immigrants to encourage them to 
return home, Chancellor Klima 
announced on 7th March. Klima 
and Interior Minister Karl 
Schoegl said that each family 
wishing to return would be given 
around Sch25,000. The cash could 
be used to finance professional 
training or farming projects. (The 
European, 19 March 1997) 
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Racist extortion and policies of appeasement 





Professor Glayde Whitney decries corporate and cultural cowardice 





ith its recent multi-million dollar 
ps een and promises of change, 
Texaco has followed much of the rest of 
corporate America in caving in to racist 
extortion. Will we never learn? Policies of 
appeasement did not lead to favorable inter- 
national outcomes after Munich in 1938 and 
have not led to improvements in American 
race relations now. Instead, the ante is upped 
and the extortion exacerbated. 

Now Carl Rowan [respected African- 
American columnist — Ed.] has published a 
book with the threatening title The Coming 
Race War in America while The Reverend 
Jesse Jackson threatens corporate America 
with escalating racist boycotts. These con- 
frontational in-your-face tactics continue to 
escalate because they have been spectacu- 
larly successful. Even though based on flawed 
premises they are routinely met with apolo- 
getic appeasement and acquiescence to 
outrageously unreasonable demands. It would 
appear that the only corporate courage in 
America is at Cypress Semiconductor!. Will 
no one else take a rational stand? There are 
many things that are wrong with this scenario, 
not least of which is that the extortion is based 
on facile acceptance of fallacious premises. 

The demand that Texaco employ more 
blacks in high level positions only makes 
sense if you assume that there exists a supply 
of suitably qualified blacks that have been 
excluded from employment and promotion. 
Almost lost in the media feeding frenzy was 
the lament from Texaco executives that theirs 
is a technical field where suitably qualified 
blacks are in short supply. What is usually 
carefully swept under the rug is any indication 
of just how short is the supply. 

The appropriate calculations are straight- 
forward. Only about 2% or less of the 
qualified are black. If at Texaco or any other 
corporation that thrives on technical talent, 
blacks constitute more than 2% of those in 
positions requiring skills, then there is strong 
prima facie evidence that the corporation is 
discriminating in favour of blacks. When 
equated for intellectual skills, blacks in 
today’s America are faring at least as well as 
whites. 

The unfortunate truth, about which so 
much of our society is in denial, is that 
various skills are not equally distributed 
among races and ethnic groups. This is of 
course the same dilemma that drives the 
discrimination in professional school admis- 
sions (law, engineering, medicine, etc) and 
other affirmative action situations. Blind 
adherence to an egalitarian fallacy has driven 
a dangerous stake of divisiveness into the 
heart of America. The failure of honesty in 
facing uncomfortable truths is getting worse 
rather than better. In academia the politically 
correct crowd have upped the ante to a 
stunning extent. Over one hundred years of 
scientific investigation, questions have 
hinged around why there are such large and 





enduring differences between the races (the 
nature versus nurture questions), but now 
academicians are threatened if they even 
acknowledge the existence of the differences. 
Indeed, in other countries, under the guise of 
‘anti-hate’ legislation, speakers of simple 
truths or well-founded opinions have been 
threatened with death or criminal prosecu- 
tion. Texaco, and Western civilization, can 
sacrifice some degree of competence and 
competitiveness on the altar of the egalitarian 





fallacy, but how much, before what conse- 
quences? ; 

While the upper reaches of social stratifi- 
cation as represented by corporate offices 
and university classrooms succumb to sil- 
liness, the lower environs also clash with 
racist extortion. At St Petersburg, Florida. 
blacks staged a confrontational race riot, 
ostensibly because a felon with crack cocaine 
and in a stolen car was shot by a policeman 
that he had just hit with the car while 
attempting to flee. Then, in abject appeasement 
mode, various government spokespersons 
talked of more “aid” to the black community. 

What is wrong with this scenario? Re- 
warding uncivilized behaviour engenders 
more and escalated uncivilized behaviour. If 
the lower echelons of the black community 
are ever going to improve their station, a 
preliminary prerequisite is simple rule of 
law. Individual citizens have demonstrated 
repeatedly that firm resistance to savage riots 
leads to a cessation of rioting. Instead of 
rewarding uncivilized lawlessness, we should 
remind ourselves, including the blacks among 
us, that protection of personal property is one 
of the prerequisites for civilized existence. 

The politically correct crowd tends to 
revel in comparisons of America with ‘other 
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industrialized nations’ in which the violent 
crime rates, and murder rates, are such that 
the United States looks particularly bad. What 
is carefully kept from public mention is that 
if equated for racial composition of the 
population, the United States compares 
quite favourably. The violent crime problem 
in America is largely, although not entirely, a 
race problem. And even though the crime 
rates among blacks are much too high in 
America, the blacks of the United States 


Los Angeles 
1965: 

an orgy 

of looting 
and rioting. 
Sadly little 
has changed 
in America 
in the 
thirty-two 
years since 
this picture 
was taken. 


compare favourably with blacks elsewhere 
on many dimensions. 

Social problems will always appear 
complex and insoluble as long as taboos 
prevent honest discussion of real dilemmas. 
As an example, a strong case can be made 
that impulsive criminality combined with low 
intelligence is a major cause of poverty. Drug 
use is not a “cause” of crime, it is merely a 
symptom of crime, another manifestation of 
lawlessness. However, instead of facing 
uncomfortable truths and coming to grips 
with real issues, let us continue to acquiesce 
in the egalitarian fallacy. As sensitive and 
caring people, we must continue to meet racist 
extortion with policies of appeasement. 
A policy that worked so well on the interna- 
tional scene at Munich in 1938 will certainly 
work equally well on the domestic scene in 
the year 2000. Q 


1. Cypress Semiconductor, a Pennsylvanian 
electronics company, have declined to enforce 
‘diversity’ on their board of management, 
despite constant pressure from a small group of 
shareholders (in this instance a group of nuns). 


O Dr Whitney, a professor at Florida 
State University, is a recent past president 
of the Behavior Genetics Association. 
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A seeing Red 


— The conversion of a communist 





Philip Seddon explains why he is now a conservative 





little over five years ago, the present 

writer was a member of the Socialist 
Workers Party. The fact that my words now 
appear here should not, however, be a rea- 
son for over-confident triumphalism on 
the part of conservatives (nor of ripping 
this article to bits and cancelling their sub- 
scriptions!), even though the resonance of 
Tory ideas — particularly those expressed by 
Roger Scruton and John Gray (now that the 
latter has distanced himself from the laissez- 
faire privatisation fetish) — was one of the 
key factors in my conversion. An equally 
significant force repelling me from the 
extreme Left was relativism, which will 
undoubtedly lead others, as they mature, to 
by default come round to an objective way 
of thinking. 

Even now I hesitate to use the word 
‘objective’, the intellectual atmosphere has 
become so poisoned by the doctrines of 
pseudo-Marxist sociology. In writing these 
lines my. mind is drawn to one of our weekly 
SWP branch meetings in 1990 — a major 
topic at which was ‘should prisons exist?’ 
At university many a seminar was spent 
discussing such delightful issues as ‘equal 
rights for paedophiles’. 

In the 1960s, Left-wing sociologists 
and ‘counter-culture’ fanatics truly believed 
themselves to be the true arbiters of ‘freedom’, 
an awakening of allegedly oppressed human- 
ity. Now they are graduating to become 
advocates of a fractured ‘post-modernist’ 
culture in which all views are deemed equal, 
no matter what they contain. In presenting a 
secular ultra-‘rationalism’ for a new age 
free from any natural social taboos, they 
promise not an era of freedom, liberty and 


happiness but these treasures’ natural 
enemy — nihilism. 

It is now considered fashionable, as these 
aforementioned liberal anti-ideas have grown 
in confidence and currency, to mock the 
hereditary principle. I choose this as an 
example not merely because the Labour Party 
puts it in imminent danger — I am also 
illustrating the evil of relativism by defending 
something that many of even the most 
intelligent among us find easy to deride. The 
existence of the House of Lords, perhaps one 
of the most civilized and inoffensive institu- 
tions on Earth, is a potent corrective to those 
who would prefer a second chamber of adul- 
tery, corruption and sectional interests. 
The decline of the landed aristocracy — and I 
speak from experience of my own North- 
amptonshire — is one of the key factors 
(the others are overpopulation and the 
materialism of both Left and Right) in 
promoting the relentless growth of ugly 
conurbations and artistic philistinism and 
the gradual disappearance of great, green 
estates and beautiful manor houses. 

Such a sad state of affairs, along with 
others very similar to it, is inevitable in an 
era in which a middle-class intellectual elite 
seems to view cultures based around 
criminality, mediocrity or deviance as equal, 
if not actually superior, to traditional objective 
standards, and wishes to alter Britain beyond 
all recognition in the pursuit of a vulgar 
ultra-democratic belief that the weight of 
numbers automatically validates itself and 
that universal suffrage is the only key to 
good government. 

The relativist views everything he cannot 
understand as an obstacle on the relentless 


Council of Conservative Citizens 


The CCC organizes conservative activists 
across the USA into effective local cam- 
paigning groups. It believes conservatives 
can rebuild their political power only by 
beginning at the grass roots. 

As conservative columnist Samuel Francis 
wrote in the Washington Times, “For the last 
20 years the establishment right has clois- 
tered itself in Washington... raising money 
from the yokels back home by pretending to 
be ‘populists’. The result has been the with- 
ering of any authentic rightist activism at the 
local and popular levels... The CCC’s local- 
ism and populist activism grows out of the 
republican tradition - not the Stupid Party’s 
phoney republicanism that shrills for Big 





Business and its statist and globalist agendas, 
but the real republicanism of the founding 
fathers.” 

The CCC campaigns for reducing big 
government, ending reverse discrimination, 
stricter immigration controls, a pro-Ameri- 
can trade policy and the defence of American 
cultural traditions, such as the Confederate 
flag. 

For further details write to: 
CCC, PO Box 9863, 

Saint Louis, MO 63122, USA. 
Tel: +1 314-291-847 

E-mail: cocc@juno.com. 
Web site: http://cocc.org. 


path of ‘progress’, and what he promises is 
not a future era of democratic equality but an 
Upper House almost identical to the Lower 
— populated not by experienced statesmen 
unaffected by the allure of fame and lucre, 
with a real historical affinity with the various 
regions of Britain but by fast-talking lawyers 
in sharp suits who have graduated from a few 
years of ego-massage and petty aggrandize- 
ment in local government. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, the founding father 
of modern relativism, reached a stage in the 
late 1880s where he could no longer con- 
demn even murder as in itself an immoral 
act, paving the way not only for the future 
horrors of the Holocaust, but for the collapse 
of his own sanity. Without even the bare 
skeleton of an organic ‘home’, a network of 
benign social constraints to psychologically 
identify with, this great, ‘free’, ‘autonomous’ 
man’s mind simply imploded. I immediately 
think of the archetypal Left-wing sociologist, 
who concluded a debate over whether or not 
nations actually exist (!) with the pro- 
nouncement ‘I like difference’. But do not 
conservatives like difference too? It is 
progressives who are proposing the loss of 
every European identity in a federal super- 
state! The very concepts of freedom and 
diversity need to be re-examined if we are to 
overcome these relativist prejudices. 

Undoubtedly a revival of the educational 
system is the key here, involving a philo- 
sophical and practical assault upon current 
‘liberal’ dogma. It is absurd to suggest, as 
any relativist would, that the controlled, law- 
ful violence committed by the schoolmaster 
with his cane is of the same nature as the 
vicious thuggery of the modern species of 
bully he seeks to punish. In undermining 
traditional authority, the relativist undermines 
his own freedom; illegitimacy triumphs over 
legitimacy. How can force employed in the 
name of order (and with it all the blessings 
that Hobbes spoke of) be of the same nature 
as force employed in the name of anarchy 
and chaos? 

Dangerously divorcing every imaginable 
action from its moral base, this form of 
radical Leftism invariably presents its ensuing 
policies as the epitome of ‘justice’ when in 
fact they are the diametrical opposite. Hence, 
a school is closed for the benefit of one 
disruptive pupil; the rights of travellers are 
zealously championed while resident villagers 
are treated like intrusive transients; juvenile 
delinquents receive free holidays whilst law- 
abiding citizens from similar backgrounds 
look on open-mouthed, and had they lived, 
Frederick West and Thomas Hamilton would 
have died peacefully in prison whilst their 
victims’ families struggle to cope with every 
new day. 

The universities are the natural home of 
relativism; developed during the 1960s, in 
the name of destroying an apparently wholly 
immoral ‘imperialist’ culture, it helps to 
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fulfil the liberal conception of ‘justice’ by 
perpetuating the crude Third World 
liberationist ‘guilt trip’ and encouraging 
either contempt for traditional British 
standards or a complete ignorance of their 
existence (an exquisite form of racism, as 
modern Britons are roundly punished 
through self-loathing for the alleged sins of 
their forefathers). 

If a real potential for a conservative 
revolt exists anywhere, it is in education. 
During one recent televised discussion pro- 
gramme, Christina Odone, editor of The 
Catholic Herald, advocated the application 
of classical standards right across the board 
of the British system (a policy that would 
not necessitate great increase in spending, 
only a new ethos for training teachers and 
instilling a benign discipline). 

Roger Scruton brilliantly demolished 
current educational fallacies in The Meaning 
of Conservatism: where is the evil in insti- 
tutionalizing a separate form of education 
for those children who are plainly uninter- 
ested in academic excellence? Had the 
grammar/secondary modern school system 
persisted (and had the Conservative Party 
not pursued dangerously novel and’ inher- 
ently unstable economic policies), many of 
the less academic 1980s and 1990s school- 
leavers who are currently unemployed would 
probably have been leading relatively com- 
fortable lives as labourers or craftsmen by 
now. Even those who, against all the odds, 
emerged from the comprehensive system 
with qualifications (but also with an inability 
to compete with their classically-trained, 
wealthier peers from the independent schools), 
will inevitably come to lament their ‘lost’ 
education. 

But of course, the educational relativist 
would rather persevere and quietly hope that 
our national life will be slowly strangled. As 
| think back to my first doubts at the validity 
of revolutionary socialism, listening to SWP 
members speak warmly of men who abandon 
their pregnant wives in order to escape the 
‘straitjacket’ of anormal family life (it seems 
odd that these people praise sexual but 
not economic Thatcherism), my mind is 
drawn to a particularly evocative passage 
from Chesterton’s The Conversion of an 
Anarchist: 

“Anarchists will endure everything 
except one thing — sense. They will tolerate a 
hundred heresies — they will not tolerate 
orthodoxy. There is one thing that is sure to 
be right; the thing that is most hated. There is 
one thing that is most hated: Respectability! 
rat Why is he (the ‘man in the street’) an 
outcast? Because he’s ordinary. He wants a 
house, a wife and a baby — all the humdrum 
things God dreamed of when he made the 
world...... Think of him, and then think of 
those people in Liberty Hall Club!” Q 


O Phillip Seddon is a freelance writer 











Croatia after communism 





Tomislav Sunic calls for expatriate Croats to come home 





UCH has been said and written about 

Greater Serbian aggression. Yet little, 
almost nothing, has been said about the 
communist root causes of the war, including 
the perseverance of old communist ways 
of thinking. In 1945 communism in eastern 
Europe was imposed by Soviet tanks. Only in 
Yugoslavia was communism a homegrown, 
sui generis phenomenon. Proportionately there 
were more pro-communists and pro-Titoists 
in Croatia than in any other east European 
country. Many Croats had rallied to Tito and 
his communists during World War II. Many 
did it because of the real Italian irredentist 
fascist threat'; many did it out of opp- 
ortunism. Unquestionably Tito enjoyed 
considerable popularity among large seg- 
ments of the Croat population. He managed 
to keep Yugoslavia’s peoples together - by 
force. But Tito was also a shrewd Balkan 
fox: he opened up Yugoslavia’s borders in 
order to rid the country of potential dissent. 
Thus, he earned himself the reputation of 
a benevolent ruler, and his hybrid state of 
Yugoslavia earned itself the name of a 
‘liberal’ communist country. 

Few were those who knew the facts, i.e. 
that Tito’s Yugoslavia had percentagewise 
the largest prison population in communist 
Europe. Its penal code was among the most 
severe. In the last years of its life, notably in 
1985, Yugoslavia had an elaborate network 
of UDBA? controlled journalists and diplo- 
mats infiltrating the Croatian Diaspora. In 
1985 Yugoslavia had over 800 political 
prisoners, most of whom were Albanians 
from Kosovo and Croats from Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. Yet the splendour of the 
Dalmatian skinny-dipping beaches, coupled 
with easy money coming from the West, as 
well as seven million citizens holding Yugo- 
slavian passports, gave the impression that 
Yugoslavia was the freest communist 
country with a glorious future. 

Regardless how valiant an effort the 
Croatian government may make today, to 
replenish the biological loss suffered by Croatia 
is virtually impossible. Over 70,000 young 
Croats were killed on the spot in May and 
June 1945; over 1.4 million Croats left 
communist Yugoslavia from 1945 to 1985. 
The subsequent moulding and reshaping of 
Croats into new Yugo-masses under Tito had 
terrible results. Tito created a surreal labora- 
tory of expendable people in which different 
aspects of Yugo-communist delirium were 
tirelessly tested. This Frankensteinian labo- 
ratory ran out of steam with his departure in 
1981. Ten years later, predictably, the Yugo- 
bomb went off - with consequences now 
known to everybody. 

It is wrong to put all the blame for the 
past carnage on nationalist Serbs. Croatian 
communist hacks and many Croat ‘Yugo- 
yoyos’ had also played a destructive role in 
communist Yugoslavia against their own peo- 
ple. One can argue that their legacy in the 
Yugo-communist mishmash had paved the 


way for Serbo-communist aggression. The 
Yugo-communist mould led to false per- 
ceptions by each ethnic group of the 
neighbouring groups. The consequence? 
The past war in the Balkans was to a large 
extent the war between former communist 
elites and their communised subjects. 

Out of a fear of losing a career, many 
Croat communists in former Yugoslavia had 
to be more Catholic than the Pope, more 
Yugoslav than the Serbs, more Serbian than 
the Serbs. Therefore, they were often more 
brutal than their communist Serb comrades. 
Under Tito, their servility, mendacity and 
lack of Croatian national consciousness 
had greatly contributed to the root causes 
of the later Serbo-communist aggression in 
1991. Fortunately in 1991, they turned tail 
and did not rally to the aggressor. They 
crawled back into their holes and reappeared 
either as apostles of human rights, or as 
vociferous mega-Croats. 

Shedding crocodile tears today about 
ethnic cleansing and Chetnik atrocities is an 
exercise in political hypocrisy. It was the 
early Yugo-communists under Tito who wrote 
the blueprint for the 1991 Serbo-communist 
aggression. The Titoists practiced ethnic 
cleansing in 1945 and 1946 against Croats, 
ethnic Germans, Hungarians and Italians. Let 
us not kid ourselves: at Bleiburg® there were 
also many Yugo-communists of Croat origin 
who played their part in the killings. In 1991 
the communist class in Serbia only reapplied 
the previous master key of Bwana Tito and 
his Balkan low-lifes. 

If today’s free Croatia were to proceed 
with the purges of former communists it 
would face civil war. It would also draw 
resentment from Western capitals. Bear also 
in mind that in 1945 the Croatian middle- 
class was largely liquidated; thousands of 
highly-trained and well-educated Croatian 
intellectuals were killed by partisans. Over 
the next forty years, Tito created a new elite 
which, while morally bankrupt and anti-Croat, 
provided nonetheless some semblance of 
bureaucratic stability. Mending Croatia over- 
night is impossible. The best solution is the 
quick return of skilled Diaspora Croats to free 
Croatia. Q 


1. In 1941 Italy annexed the Croatian province of 
Dalmatia. 

2. UDBA was Tito’s notorious secret police, which 
carried out a campaign of terrorism and assassina- 
tion against Croatian emigré dissidents during the 
1970s and 1980s. 

3. In August 1945 at Bleiburg, on the borders of 
Austria and Slovenia, Tito’s partisans murdered 
tens, if not hundreds of thousands, of anti-commu- 
nist fighters from Croatia, Slovenia and Serbia. 
These men were deported to certain death by British 
troops acting on the orders of the late Harold 
Macmillan, who well knew what the deportees’ fate 
would-be. 


O Tomislav Sunic is the author of Against 
Democracy and Equality - The European New 
Right (Peter Lang, 1990). 
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Enoch Powell - A Biography 
Robert Shepherd, Hutchinson, 1996, 
564pp, hb, £25.00 


Robert Shepherd’s biography of Enoch Powell 
is a little more than 500 pages long. It covers 
his life from birth in 1912 to 1992 with the 
Maastricht Treaty debate when the public 
began to wake up to Enoch Powell’s prophe- 
cies on the dangers which European integra- 
tion holds for liberty in Britain. 

Robert Shepherd is well qualified to write 
a biography on Enoch Powell. He worked in 
the Conservative Research Department before 
the 1979 election. During the early 1980s he 
served as special adviser to the then Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, James, later Lord, 
Prior. He kept a close eye on Powell during 
his years as an Ulster MP. In 1987 he pro- 
duced and directed a television profile of 
Powell for Channel 4. 

The biography looks in depth at Powell’s 
views on British imperialism, his 
attitudes towards joining the EEC, 
concerns in 1960/61 about immigration, his 
battle against Britain joining the EEC in the 
early 1970s and his departure for Northern 
Ireland in 1974. 

Shepherd is critical of Powell’s support 
for our membership of the EEC in 1961/63 
when he was in Harold MacMillan’s gov- 
ernment. Powell has, in later years, claimed 
that he did not realise the political dangers 
which membership entailed. Shepherd rightly 
argues that Powell, in opposing the Schuman 
plan in 1950, was aware in the early 1950s of 
the threat to our national sovereignty which 
European integration posed. Nevertheless, 
whatever Powell’s views on Europe in the 
early 1960s, his speeches in the early 1970s 
against joining are powerful prophecies which 
we now know to be all too true. 

The biography also points out that Powell 
was not a hypocrite on immigration. It has 
been argued that Powell came late to the 
debate in 1968 when ten years before Oswald 
Mosley had fought a by-election in London 
arguing against the influx of immigrants from 
the West Indies. As Minister for Health in 
1961, Powell argued for drastic controls on 
immigration from the West Indies and the 
Asian sub-continent. Powell was disappointed 
that his ideas did not find their way into the 
1962 Immigration Act, which did not reduce 
the numbers of immigrants coming in, as he 
had hoped. Powell continued his campaign 
against immigration in opposition, writing a 
prophetic article in the Daily Telegraph in 
February 1967, when he said, “the best I dare 
hope is that by the end of the century we shall 
be left not with a growing and a more menac- 
ing phenomenon but with fixed and almost 
traditional foreign areas in certain towns and 
cities, which will remain as the lasting monu- 
ments of a moment of national aberration”. 
The traditional foreign areas are well known 
to long-suffering London residents. Powell’s 
‘rivers of blood’ speech merely catapulted his 
campaign on immigration to a national promi- 
nence which it had not previously enjoyed. 
The fact that many traditional Labour sup- 
porters backed Powell at that time,.a fact 





“Reading maketh a full man” - Bacon 


which worried certain members of the Labour 
Cabinet, was an opportunity lost by the Con- 
servative Party to break the liberal consensus 
of the mid-to-late 1960s at an early stage. 
Shepherd’s book publicises some very 
moving poems on love and lust written by 
Powell in the 1930s. It also details his earlier 


shifts in opinion such as how he went from - 


being besotted by German culture to recog- 
nising as early as 1934 that we would have to 
fight Germany. He was not an appeaser but 
was very much in the Churchill mould. For 
many years up until 1954, Powell was a con- 
vinced British imperialist. He had a passion 
for India and joined the Conservative Party in 
1945, with a view to holding ministerial of- 
fice from where he would fight the Indian 
independence movement. However Powell 
did not become an MP until 1950 by which 
time India had already gained independence. 
By 1954 Powell realised that the end of em- 
pire was nigh and he transferred his romantic 
imperialist notions to the ‘nation state’ whose 
independence he passionately believed in. 

Shepherd’s biography also identifies the 
source of Powell’s anti-American antipathies as 
being rooted in the early 1940s when he per- 
ceived that the USA was a bigger danger to 
the British Empire than was Germany or the 
Soviet Union. Powell’s anti-American antipa- 
thies continued until the 1980s, as he be- 
lieved that the troubles in Ulster were being 
fomented by the CIA. He argued that the 
Americans wanted the Irish Republic to join 
NATO and in turn the British Government 
were to deliver Ulster into an all-Ireland 
state. Powell believed passionately that HMG 
and the IRA were working hand-in-glove to- 
wards the same objective. 


Overall, Shepherd’s biography is an ex- 
cellent read and most comprehensive. The 
bibliography and notes sections are a treasure- 
trove of information. 

Allan B Robertson 


The Invention of Permanent Poverty 
Norman Dennis, IEA Health and 
Welfare Unit, Viii + 212 pages, 
£10.00. ISBN 0-255-36392-30 


The immediate incentive to write this book 
was the 1995 appearance of the two volumes of 
The Joseph Rowntree Foundation In- 
quiry into Income and Wealth. But the author 
also extends further his treatment of the sub- 
ject of his two previous IEA publications: (with 
George Erdos) Families Without Fatherhood, 
1992; and Rising Crime and the Dismem- 
bered Family. 

The key to the Rowntree report’s social 
pseudo-scientific discovery is so to define 
poverty that in any country a household must 
be.accounted poor if it receives less than half 
that country’s average earnings. On that 
basis these researchers were able to find that 
between 1979 and 1992 — note the politically 
significant dates — the proportion of the UK 
population sunk in poverty had risen from 7 to 
25 percent. This produced banner headlines, 
and not only in The Guardian and The Inde- 
pendent, insisting that somewhere on this 
overpopulated, but by world standards unu- 
sually prosperous, island social scientists 
had discovered fourteen million poor peo- 
ple. 

Yet to get this desired sensational result it 
was not sufficient to fabricate a new defini- 
tion of poverty far removed from the under- 
standing either of today’s laypersons or of 
pre-World War II researchers. It was neces- 
sary also carefully to avoid taking any account 
either of ‘the social wage’ — the taxpayers’ 
provision of goods in kind — or of the actual 
differences between cash received and cash 
spent: things of which less partisan predeces- 
sors had taken due account. 

The other main social pseudo-scientific 
contention of those two Rowntree Founda- 
tion volumes was that the formidable in- 
creases in vandalism, burglary and violent 
crime between 1979 and 1992 are to be attrib- 
uted to parallel increases during the same 
period in unemployment, in the distance be- 
tween the highest and the lowest incomes, 
and in poverty as there defined. 

This contention is in fact refuted by their 
own evidence. For the sharp increases in these 
kinds of crime — increases without precedent 
since such statistics began to be collected — 
began at about the beginning of the period 
1961 and 1967 (not 1979) : a period in which, 
as they themselves maintain, polarisation be- 
tween the best off and the worst off had 
diminished, and in which there is no question 
but that unemployment was much lower. 

Dennis suggests three alternative expla- 
nations for the Rowntree Inquiry Group’s fail- 
ure to notice and attempt to meet this appar- 
ently decisive objection. But whichever of 
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these suggestions is correct, if any, these not 
very searching inquirers certainly cannot claim 
with any measure of plausibility that their 
motivation was a disinterested concern to dis- 
cover the truth. For they also made no attempt 
at all to test their hypothesis by reference to 
earlier periods in which there was far more 
unemployment, more absolute poverty and more 
inequality between the best off and the worst 
off than anything to be found between 1961 
and 1992. 

The nature of the Dennis hypothesis is 
indicated by the titles of his earlier books. 
The postulated cause is the sexual liberation 
of males beginning in the sixties and resulting 
‘in improved sexual access to females .., and 
increased freedom from the extremely oner- 
ous responsibilities of monogamous 
spousehood and fatherhood. 

“These were cultural changes, and, if they 
and their consequences are to be reversed, it can 
only be by cultural changes.” It is utterly 
wrong to believe “that more money would 
make up the deficits in children’s lives due 
to families without fatherhood, and that 
more money would restore civic safety by 
removing the frustrations of fathers without 
families.” 

Antony Flew 


The Food We Eat 


Joanna Blythman, Michael Joseph, 
1996, 292 pps, pb, £7.99 


If you have a tendency to buy supermarket 
‘own brands’ and enjoy ‘value’ packets of 
food, then this book could seriously change 
your eating habits. Joanna Blythman com- 
plains that “Our shelves are laden with both 
the products of intensive farming and heavily 
processed foods whose raw ingredients owe 
more to the laboratory than the kitchen”. 
She searches out the quality products, rang- 
ing from fruit and vegetables, fish, poultry, 
meat, game, milk products and bread through 
to tea and coffee and multifarious dry products. 

The book is very well-researched, and is 
arranged rather like a directory. Blythman 
offers interesting snippets of information you 
are unlikely to be told by your supermarket. 
Her intention is to empower the consumer to 
improve the quality of the food we eat. She is 
a Guardian columnist but the issues she raises 
have been for too long the preserve of the Left 
and the Greens. She offers advice on the best 
products to buy and the items to avoid — for 
instance, did you know that frozen turkeys 
could have been frozen for up to five years 
before they reach your table, or that pork 
sausages need only contain 65% meat? Or the 
best seasons to buy fish and the best varieties 
of fruit and vegetables to select for maximum 
flavour? Did you know that one intensive 
dairy farm can produce the same amount of 
water pollution as a small town? Did you 
know that over 400 chemicals are approved 
for use on crops in the UK? Did you know that 
dried blood flavoured with chocolate and dried 
poultry manure, which can include poultry 
carcasses and feather waste, may be legally 
fed to dairy calves (which are eventually 
eaten)? 


If you try to buy goods that are made or 
grown in the UK you may be surprised by 
some of the misleading packaging which hood- 
winks you into purchasing foreign goods. In 
order to carry a ‘Product of the UK’ label, 
food does not necessarily have to have been 
produced here, merely “substantially changed” 
in this country. You cannot get more mis- 
leading than that. 

Supermarkets themselves are a threat to 
the quality of the food we eat, because as the 
market leaders they dictate their terms and 
conditions to suppliers, and this has led to 
less variety and poorer quality for the public. 
Apples are a case in point: “The UK Apple 
Register records more than 6,000 varieties, 
but just nine of these account for the bulk of 
commercial production”. We are losing our 
“rich heritage of plant diversity” because of 
sheer convenience and consequent uniform- 
ity. Because the shelves of supermarkets are 
heavy with exotic fruits, we are lulled into a 
false sense of consumer choice. 

Personally speaking, I would prefer to see 
more varieties of English apples on the shelves, 
and would quite happily forget about so-called 
‘Kiwi fruits’ (Chinese Gooseberries), mangoes 
or kumquats. If enough customers were to 
complain about this sort of thing, the super- 
markets would eventually cave in. It is time 
for shoppers to speak out. With Joanna 
Blythman’s book in hand, they will have all 
the ammunition they need to win the fight for 
quality, freshness and variety in the food they 
eat. 

Amanda Graham 


Ernst Jiinger and Germany 


Into the Abyss, 1914-1945 


Thomas Nevin, Constable, 1997, 
284pp, hb, £20.00 


This is the first major study in English of one 
of the most remarkable conservative writers 
in Europe. It covers only the first half of 
Jiinger’s life, but Thomas Nevin can be for- 
given this limitation: when the subject of his 
study is 102 years old, and as controversial as 
ever, the biographer can be forgiven for 
limiting his field of study. 

Jiinger’s life is unique in many respects, 
not least because it reflects the upheavals of 
German national life in the Twentieth century: 
the Wilhelmine period, Weimar, the Third Reich, 
the ‘two Germanies’ after the war, and now re- 
unified Germany. 

Born in 1895, Jiinger served in the trenches 
during World War I. Asastorm-troop lieutenant 
he was wounded thirteen times. Like Henry 
Williamson, his wartime experiences deter- 
mined the nature of his subsequent writings, 
although in a wholly different way, and Nevin 
rightly covers this period in detail: 

“Late in May [1917] just below the 
Siegfried Line, he ignored orders for a with- 
drawal before greatly superior forces ... and 
held out with only twenty men. He killed the 


‘enemy’s lieutenant. With a Caesarian ability to 


celebrate his troop’s discipline and show that 
his resolve and example were decisive in 
their success, he recalled Nietzsche’s injunc- 
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tion to be proud of one’s enemies.” Jiinger 
received Germany’s highest award, the Pour le 
mérite, from the Kaiser, shortly before the 
war ended. 

Jiinger believed that, although Germany 
had been defeated militarily, the conflict did 
have some positive aspects: moral and spir- 
itual benefits can accrue from being tested to 
one’s limits. In the aftermath of the War he 
wrote a number of books which established 
his reputation as one of the finest war writers; 
they include Jn Stahlgewittern (In Storms of 
Steel), probably his best-known work, and 
Der Kampf als Inneres Erlebnis (Battle as 
Inner Experience). 

Nevin is also particularly good in bring- 
ing out the extent of Jiinger’s subsequent 
opposition to the Third Reich. Auf den 
Marmorklippen (On the Marble Cliffs) pub- 
lished in Hamburg in 1939, was a surreal 
critique of the regime, in which hostile 
caricatures of Goering and Goebbels were 
clearly apparent. 

His intellectual resistance to the Reich 
continued: Jiinger was to be one of the con- 
spirators in the July 1944 bomb plot against 
Hitler. His writings had impressed Rommel, 
who considered them a valid manifesto for 
post-war Europe. When the plot failed Jiinger 
was lucky to avoid being implicated in it, and 
Rommel’s fate. 

Although Nevin can be criticised in that, 
as a rather conventionally-minded academic, 
he often finds it difficult to understand, or 
empathise with, Jiinger’s ‘elitist’ and ‘au- 
thoritarian’ right-wing views, this should not 
detract from the value of the work as a whole. 
This is a not uncommon fault: I have read 
many a harsh comment made, on writers as 
diverse as Dostoevsky and TS Eliot, by intellec- 
tually straitjacketed critics, who condemned 
as ‘dangerous’ views which they plainly did 
not understand.’ 

‘Overall Ernst Jiinger and Germany 
seems likely to stimulate further interest here 
in Britain in Jiinger’s writings and thought. 

William King 


Your Help 
Wanted 


If you have enjoyed reading Right 
NOW! then please help us ‘spread 
the word’ by buying the magazine in 
bulk, for resale to your friends and 
colleagues. 


Our bulk rates are as follows:- 


5 copies - £7.00 


10 copies - £13.00 
20 copies - £23.00 
50 copies - £50.00 
100 copies - £80.00. 


Please note these prices include 
post and packing within the UK. 


Overseas: please add 20% for postage to 
Europe; 30% for the rest of the world. 


Cheques/postal orders/international money 
orders should be made payable to ‘Right 
NOW!’ and sent to: 

BCM Right, London WC1N 3XX. 
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Conservatism and homosexuality — 
strange bedfellows? 





by PHILIP KEGGIN 
In the last issue, we published an article calling for a real debate on 
homosexuality. (Homosexuality — facts and fictions, by Ray Honeyford). 
The following piece is a reply to Ray Honeyford’s broadside. 





man walks through a busy shopping 

centre, wearing nothing but a pair of 
skin-tight rubber shorts. He is barefooted. 
His neck is incarcerated in a spiked leather 
collar from which a dog lead is attached. 
Behind him is another male dressed from 
head to toe in close-fitting, black leather. 
This second male has hold of the other end of 
the dog lead. 

Have they thought for one moment of the 
image being placed in a child’s mind who is 
out shopping with its parents? Have they 
stopped to think how offensive they may be to 
the elderly, who must wonder what the world 
is coming to, or to devout Christians, to whom 
homosexuality and sado-masochistic parapher- 
nalia are wholly repugnant and unacceptable? 

If one challenges them verbally or in print, 
one is immediately declared “homophobic”. 
This is censorship of an extreme type, because 
in a true democracy every individual has the 
right to openly express his or her beliefs, 
fears and prejudices. Only then should they 
be challenged in philosophical debate. 

Let me make my position clear: I am a 
middle-aged homosexual with strong Right- 
wing, conservative values. I would argue that 
such values are compatible with my homo- 
sexuality. Gay activists would condemn such 
an allegiance because they are reliant on an 
ever rising tide of liberalism to realise their 
vision of the future. Their mistake is in 
believing that every homosexual in Great 
Britain advocates the eradication of firm tradi- 
tional values in favour of outraging public 
decency. “I am what I am, therefore it is my 
inherent right to be”, often shows a total disre- 
gard for society at large. It is ludicrous that our 
nation finds itself living in a straitjacket of 
excessive political correctness, which can only 
safely be discarded in private, behind closed 
doors and with like-minded people. In revers- 
ing the tide of liberalism we regain what has 
been lost to us. We only seek to re-establish 
what is fair and just in our society. 

The scenes outside the House of Commons 
on the eve of the day the Age of Consent Bill 
was passed, was a disgraceful display of gay 
activism at its worst. Television coverage 
attempted to focus our attention on the plight 
of two males in their teens, for whom the bill 
would legalise homosexual acts and love for 
one another. Any credibility they may have 
hoped for was annihilated by a grand display of 
exhibitionism from all the gay activists 
present. They could only have been an embar- 
rassment to the Members of Parliament who 
supported them. In one scene there were males 
dressed as nuns (grossly offensive to Roman 
Catholics) waving into the camera lens. In so 
doing they were making a statement that was 
wholly inappropriate to their cause. The 
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images perceived could only hope to give 
valid grounds to re-criminalise homosexuality. 
There were also reports of aggressive and 
highly abusive behaviour. 

Compatibility without hypocrisy is depend- 
ent upon honesty and I do not intend to deny 
that my Right-wing thought and practice was 
born only after drowning in liberalism. “Don’t 
knock it until you’ve tried it” was the perverse 
philosophy I adopted as a practising homosexual. 
However, I have been greatly influenced by 
Professor Roger Scruton, and in particular his 
work, Sexual Desire — A Philosophical Inves- 
tigation. He clarified for me what I already 
knew, but up until that time had chosen arro- 
gantly to ignore. Truth is often hard to own up 
to and change is even harder. I have come to 
realise that a rightful sense of fulfilment can 
only ever be achieved through monogamous 
love for the object of desire, (my long term 
partner) and not through sexual fantasy. 

In his summing up of homosexuality, Pro- 
fessor Scruton points out that an important 
part of our culture has been the perception of 
the homosexual act as obscene, but that, he 
argues, neither justifies it nor condemns it. 
When he poses the question of whaf compels 
this perception, he is honest in his response, 
that it defies a simple answer. 

In overcoming the desire to engage in 
sexual acts, one is able to express love for the 
object of desire in a way which favours 
mutual respect and restraint. This is compat- 
ible with Right-wing values, because they are 
all acts of love for the sole object of desire. 
They are not accompanied by perverse sexual 
fantasy for self gratification. 


ABOMINATION 


There are those who will argue that the 
relationship remains an abomination. Unlike 
the gay activist, I respect their freedom to 
express these views, their religious beliefs 
and their prejudices, free from political 
correctness and in accordance with Right- 
wing thought. The law on homosexuality is 
viewed by gay activists as oppressive, but 
without laws to uphold moral codes of behav- 
iour in public, any government would be guilty 
of imposing one section of society’s beliefs 
and expectations onto the whole of society. 
Devout Christians cannot be expected to do a 
U-turn, when their philosophy is founded on 
the scriptures, thousands of years old and 
steeped in ritual and tradition. The law has a 
duty to uphold Christian values and to ensure 
that they are not eroded away by liberalism. If 
there were no policing of homosexual acts in 
public, large areas of our parkland, our coun- 
tryside, and public places in our towns and 
cities would be no-go areas for children and 
other members of our society. 
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We all owe our very existence to a male 
having impregnated a female and in this 
respect, a homosexual can be regarded as a 
non-productive member of our society due to 
his failure to procreate. It may seem logical to 
assume that to the homosexual, the preserva- 
tion of strong family values is not a valid 
issue. I would argue, however, that we all of 
us once relied not just on parents as role 
models but on society at large. Homosexuals 
are a part of that society and as such have a 
duty to behave responsibly. 

Those of us born prior to the mid-1950s 
could not have grown up in ignorance of a set 
of values which were an integral part of our 
culture. Society was quick to point out, and 
rightly so, where something was sadly amiss 
and likely to bring about moral and social 
decline. It is tragic that so many of those 
children (today’s parents) were, in their youth, 
so quick to discard that which was the very 
heart of our national heritage, in favour of 
hedonistic change and a new order. The popu- 
lar icons of the late 1950s and 1960s were the 
Pied Pipers who robbed us of our national 
pride. Those who did not follow were set to be 
heralded as today’s bigots, racists, homophobes, 
fogeys and fascists. 

Serving the national interest was lost in 
favour of the individual. According to the 
misguided philosophy of liberalism, any 
responsibility in the form of caution and strict 
control lies with the individual and his 
conscience and not with the state. 


PLEASURE OR RESTRAINT 


The ‘power to the people’ syndrome has 
not worked because the human condition is 
such that it can never be relied upon to put the 
moral and physical welfare of others before 
self. I would also argue that law and order 
must be seen to punish with severity those 
who seek to flaunt in public that which is 
likely to offend the greater part of society. It is 
not acceptable merely to adopt the policy of 
protected sex, without addressing the moral 
issues. Promiscuity in gay culture remains 
rife in the wake of a disease that has cost the 
government an estimated £1.5 billion in cam- 
paigning alone. It continues to be so because 
that is what sets it apart from the rest of 
society. Many homosexuals share the view 
that monogamous relationships and strict codes 
of morality within them are the tyrannically 
imposed trappings of a heterosexual society. 
By virtue of the fact that one is a homosexual 
one is free to seek out hedonistic pleasures at 
will. 

This implies that there is a choice, a gay 
lifestyle or one of heterosexuality, but the 
anthem adopted by the cause is, “I am what I 
am”, which implies there is no such choice. 

Until there is honesty, gay rights will 
remain a bone of contention with the greater 
part of society. Codes of moral thought and 
practice must be seen to be upheld by the 
nation, if we are to create a fair and just 
society. If minorities are given tegal opt-out 
clauses or they simply adopt them regardless, 
this is nothing less than abusing the nation. 

I would agree with Ray Honeyford that 
“current, fashionable thinking is woefully in- 
adequate” and that the time is long overdue 
for a real debate about homosexuality. Q 


O Philip Keggin is a freelance writer. 





The fulcrum of freedom 


The ‘liberal ascendancy’ is a threat to individual freedom, argues Robert Henderson 





“And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose upon the earth, so truth 
be in the field [and] we do injuriously 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew truth put to 
the worse, in a free and open 
encounter...” 


Milton, Areopagitica. 


ewes of expression in Britain is 
presently circumscribed by the laws 
relating to libel, slander, confidence, 
blasphemy, obscenity, official secrets, 
equal opportunities and race relations. 
Corporate bodies and private citizens may 
also obtain injunctions to prevent both 
the expression of views and physical 
demonstrations. In addition, the police 
have practically unlimited powers to 
prevent a man speaking if it is judged that 
the words uttered are “likely to cause a 
breach of the peace” and may limit 
public demonstrations virtually at will. 
To these barriers are added the volun- 
tary code of practice which is policed 
by the Press Complaints Commission. 
This contains such widely drawn and 
imprecise restrictions as: 
“The Press should avoid prejudi- 
cial or pejorative references to a 
person’s race, colour, religion, sex 
or sexual orientation or to any 
physical or mental illness or handi- 
cap.” 
and \ 
“It should avoid publishing details 
of a person’s race, colour, reli- 
gion, sex or sexual orientation, 
unless these are directly relevant 
to the story.” 
Nor is free expression guaranteed more 
securely by international treaty. The 1951 
European Convention on Human Rights 
states in Article 10 that: 
“Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of expression. This right 
shall include freedom to hold opin- 
ions and to receive and impart 
information and ideas without 
interference by public authority 
and regardless of frontiers....” 
All fine and dandy. But this is followed 
by: 
“The exercise of these freedoms, 
since it carries with it duties and 
responsibilities, may be subject 
to such formalities, conditions, 
restrictions or penalties as are pre- 
scribed by law and are necessary 
in a democratic society, in the 
interests of national security, terri- 
torial integrity or public safety, for 
the prevention of disorder or crime, 
for the protection of health or 
morals (my emphasis), for the pro- 


tection of the reputation or rights 

of others for preventing the dis- 

closure of information received in 

confidence, or for maintaining the 
authority and impartiality of the 
judiciary.” 
Which caveats allow any state to do 
virtually anything by way of censorship. 

But perhaps worse than such formal 
laws and treaties — for they are unlimited 
and cannot be challenged in the courts — 
are the customary restraints of which, at 
present, liberal censorship - both will- 
ingly self-imposed and enforced on 
others - and the fear of violent and 
disruptive action by minority groups are 
by far the most comprehensive and 
powerful. Such checks are particularly 
important in a country such as Britain, 
which has an immensely strong tradition 
of personal freedom. 

Opposition in the modern world means 
reasonable access to the various mass 
media. Without that free expression is an 
empty shell for, as wise dictators have 
always known, two shepherds on a 
hillside defaming the government is noth- 
ing, while a hundred thousand people 
demonstrating in the capital city or a 
television station broadcasting criticism 
of government is much. But our public 
life, including politics, is currently rigidly 
controlled, on all matters except perhaps 
the economy, by those who broadly sub- 
scribe to a Left/liberal programme — what 
might be termed the liberal ascendancy. 
Think, for example, of what educa- 
tionalists have done to sabotage Tory 
attempts to right the decline in educa- 
tional standards. 

The only true democracy lies in 
freedom of expression, which requires 
both the absence of restrictive laws and 
the statutory guarantee of its exercise to 
be meaningful. Unless the current em- 
bargo on views contrary to those of the 
liberal ascendency is broken, Britain’s 
claim to political liberty is a sham. It is, 
indeed, a strange kind of freedom which is 
so hemmed in by law and circumstance. 


The idea which is the bedrock of 
Western morality, the primacy of the 
individual, is a fragile psychological edi- 
fice which can only be guaranteed by free 
expression. Moreover, it is an idea which 
is constantly under’ threat becausé the 
primacy of the individual is little valued by 
most societies and its social corollary — a 
practical concern for individual liberty — is 
an even rarer cultural artifact. Indeed, it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that only 
in English society, and those societies 
deriving from it, is the notiof of individual 
liberty built into the social fabric. The 
English have been free not primarily 
because of legal rights but because it is 
their evolved social nature. They accept 
liberty because it seems natural to them. 
But that freedom has always rested on 
the willingness of the public class both to 
behave in a reasonable fashion and to 
allow criticism. Hayek, coming to Eng- 
land as a foreigner between the Wars, 
noted both the special quality of English 
life and the threat to its continuance: 

“... it is one of the most disheart- 

ening spectacles of our time to 

see to what extent some of the 
most precious things which Eng- 
land has given to the world are 
now held in contempt in England 
herself. The English hardly know 

to what degree they differ from 

most other people in that they all, 

irrespective of party, hold to a 

greater or lesser extent, the ideas 

which in their most pronounced 

form are known as liberalism...” 
(Road to Serfdom 1944 chapter XIV). 
Hayek, of course used liberalism in its 
uncorrupted individualistic sense. 

If we wish to preserve our freedom, it 
is of the first importance for all to realise 
that such liberty as we enjoy is an 
ineffably hard won and fragile right. That 
which has been gained in four centuries 
may be lost in a day. Freedom of expres- 
sion is a sine.qua non for a free society. It 
is the fulcrum of freedom. Q 


O Robert Henderson writes from London. 
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MAYDAY... MAYDAY ... 
MAYDAY ... 


So that’s it then. The election has been called 
and we are now in the last days of 18 years of 
Conservative government. Unless the Thatcher 
years so affected the nation’s psyche that 
Labour are forever unelectable, the only ques- 
tion is how large their majority will be. 
Labour are over 25% ahead, the largest ever 
opposition lead in an election, which trans- 
lates to a majority of 250-300. This surely 
won’t happen: the polls don’t show the large 
number of ‘don’t knows’ who are mostly 
Conservatives who may return to the fold at 
the last minute; more people claim to support 
Labour than actually vote for them. But even 
if Labour’s lead is halved, this will still rep- 
resent a swing of over 10% and a Labour 
majority of over 100. History is not encourag- 
ing for John Major either. In 1945, after 14 
years in office, the Tories lost the election by 
8.5% and Labour had a 180 seat majority; in 
1966, after 13 years in power, the Tories lost 
by 6% and Labour’s majority was 100. On top 
of all this there is the added complication of 
the Referendum Party (which I believe will 
do much better than cynics would have you 
believe) and others such as UKIP and the Pro- 
Life Alliance. 

But rather than pointlessly speculating 
about the result which we shall know soon 
enough, it is much more instructive to look at 
the cause of Tory unpopularity. First of all 
let’s put to rest the absurd accusation from 
the Left that it’s because we have moved to 
the Right: “baloney”as Lady Thatcher said; 
“if only” says I. No, the reason is that the Tory 
party has let down its natural supporters, in 
the middle classes. Specifically, we have been 
betrayed in three areas: the economy, Europe, 
and social policy. After getting elected on the, 
basis of cutting taxes, taxes were instead 
increased. George Bush never recovered after 
breaking his “ read my lips — no new taxes” 
pledge, and the same has happened to Major. 
Where taxation was once an election winner, 
we are now level with Labour: 66% believe 
that both Tories and Labour will raise taxes 
after they are elected. As Prof Anthony King 
of Eessex University has said, “The key 
development since the last election is not that 
Labour has lost its reputation as a high tax 
party, but that the Tories are now also seen as 
a high tax party.” : 

But taxation is not the only trump card 
thown away. A recent poll showed that voters 
describing themselves as ‘Euro-sceptics’ out- 
number those who describe themselves as 
‘Euro-enthusiasts’ by 2:1, but Major’s 
humiliating inability to get off the fence has 
led to public confusion over the Party’s posi- 
tion. According to the Sunday Telegraph, 
Kenneth Clarke “personally vetoed a Tory 
campaign branding Labour as a pro-European 
party — to the fury of election strategists who 
accuse him of sabotaging one of John Major’s 
last hopes of victory.” As to the single cur- 
rency, Major’s refusal to rule this out, even 
simply in the next parliament, is another ace 
thrown away. The reason is that Major is 
afraid that Clarke would resign, but if Clarke 





















is preventing the adoption of-election-winning 
policies then his departure can only be 
beneficial. There is a huge pool of support 
waiting for a party which promises to stand 
up for Britain. The excellent Christopher 
Booker reported recently on a debate on 
Europe held in front of sixth-formers at a 
comprehensive school. “Before the debate, 
34 pupils declared support for the Tories, 24 
Labour, 14 Lib Dem, two for the UK Inde- 
pendence and none for the Referendum Party” 
(who apparently were unrepresented). “After 
the discussion, when the UKIP’s Jan Evans, 
an ex-Army captain, put the arguments for 
Britain leaving the EU, the votes were nine 
Tory, 17 Labour and 14 Lib Dem. Referen- 
dum Party support rose from nil to eight; that 
for Mr Evans from two to 31, topping the 
poll”. If only .... The sad truth is, however, 
that Major will never run a decent, vote- 
winning, Right-wing campaign, because he is 
just too Left-wing on social issues. 

Take the fuss when Education Secretary 
Gillian Shephard suggested she was open- 
minded on the return of corporal punishment 
in schools. Major reacted with astonishing 
speed and decisiveness and wasted the 
opportunity by ruling out the introduction of 
caning. Never mind that around 70% of the 
public think schools should have the right to 
cane pupils, or that he split the party with 
almost 100 Tory MPs voting against the party 
line. Never mind that school discipline is 
collapsing — Major was determined not to be 
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populist and do the Right thing. Another 
example of Major’s failure was his reaction 
to the opportunity offered to him by Nicholas 
Budgen to condemn Labour’s weak immigra- 
tion policy; he refused to do so. It is incredible 
that at a time of huge problems of illegal 
immigration the Prime Minister should be so 
irresponsible as not to make this a main election 
issue. Does Major care about the frightening 
rate of immigration taking place? If you add 
together those admitted for settlement as 
dependants, those granted asylum, those 
granted ‘exceptional leave to remain’, those 
admitted for marriage, those refused asylum 
but not removed, those admitted as students 
who stay on, and those who enter illegally 


~ (one gang alone was recently uncovered who 


had brought in over 5,000 Turks), the total is 
at least 100—150,000 a year. 

The Daily Telegraph, estimating immi- 
gration at “about 100,000”, points out that 
“one of the most striking features of present- 
day immigration is the lack of public debate 
about it”, and concludes “No country can 
absorb immigration on this scale without 
strain”. Daily Telegraph columnist Minette 
Marrin agrees that immigration should be 
discussed, and estimates that “about 90/000 
[immigrants] are non-British and non-European 
Union. That is already too many”. So why 
shouldn’t Major attack Labour immigration 
policy, which, according to the Tory party’s 
campaign guide for candidates, would “un- 
doubtedly lead to increased immigration and 
fresh abuse of the system”? We are told by the 
Left that this would be ‘playing the race card’ 
but this is nonsense. Not only is Britain a 
small and densely populated island, with NHS, 
welfare and housing resources all over- 
stretched, but as Minette Marrin pointed out, 
“it is true to say that it is more difficult, and 
often more expensive, to accommodate people 
from very different cultures; but to say that is 
not to ‘play the race card’ either. It is merely 
true.” She is also right to point out that, “In 
the general atmosphere of censorship on this 
subject, it has also become impossible to say 
anything critical about multi-culturalism”. 

But this will never change under a Left- 
winger like Mr Major. John Goodman, writ- 
ing in the Sunday Telegraph, summed it up 
perfectly when he concluded that Major’s 
response to Nicholas Budgen “illustrated all 
too clearly” the cause of the party’s problems: 
“In its anxiety not to offend the Left-leaning 
minority which will never vote for it, it has 
offended the centre-Right majority that has 
sustained it in office for the last 18 years”. So 
what now? We’ll talk about that in the next 
issue. 


THE PC WAR GOES ON 


Sometimes political correctness is so pathetic 
it is laughable. But sometimes this stupidity 
takes on a much more sinister aspect, such as 
when it affects the proper policing of our 
streets and security of our country. It was 
reported in February that the police had had 
to scrap a part of their sergeants’exam which 
used a black girl in a role-playing situation 
because the policemen taking part were so 
afraid of being found ‘sexist’ or ‘racist’ that 








they were giving the wrong answers. Nick 
Hartfree, vice-chairman of the Metropolitan 
Federation of Police Constables, confirmed 
that the problem was that junior officers are 
now extremely wary of being accused of ‘rac- 
ism’ or ‘sexism’. David Shaw, Tory MP for 
Dover and Deal, rightly complained that “the 
police should be catching criminals, not wor- 
rying about racism or sexism. People need to 
be more broad shouldered in the workplace. 
There are too many cases of officers getting 
into trouble for ridiculous reasons connected 
with alleged sexist or racist slurs — which are 
quite often perfectly innocent and often mis- 
construed”. (With a majority of only 833 we 
can only hope this voice of sanity is re-elected). 
Shamefully, some senior policemen tried 
to defend the exam results, claiming that they 
“show that there is a strong feeling in the 
service that it is essential to get the correct 
racial attitudes”. So who is right? Is this 
sexual and racial sensitivity a good thing? 
The unequivocal answer came a month later, 
when the Sunday Telegraph reported that: 
“Ruthless Jamaican gangsters have cornered 
the drugs market because police fear accu- 
sations of racism in targetting black criminals”. 
A study by the researcher John Davison, who 
“was given unprecedented access to police 
operations for a five-year study” (so we can 
assume that his conclusions are pretty accurate) 
found that political correctness “has led to a 
virtually unchecked growth in drug-related 
shootings despite repeated warnings of the 
dangers”. Mr Davison is quoted as concluding 
that “Police forces are very sensitive to the 
idea of being seen to target a particular sec- 
tion of the cormnunity because it would lead 
to accusations of racism and harrassment” — 
even, it seems, when that ‘section of the 
community’ are dangerous criminals. The 
police cannot say they weren’t warned about 
the dangers of political correctness. Three 
years ago Mike Bennett, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Police Federation, complained 
that “There are two PCs running the met — 
Commissioner Paul Condon and political 
correctness... This obsession with political 
correctness is now affecting the whole force... 
Tribunals are a growth industry in the police 
today. We have them for everything — equal 
opportunities, racial discrimination, sexual 
harrassinent”. Instead of telling snivelling 
complainants not to be so pathetic, policemen 
are being persecuted for behaviour which most 
sensible men would regard as perfectly natu- 
ral. As another Federation spokesman pointed 
out three years ago, “political correctness has 
made people frightened to speak their minds. 
It’s getting in the way of doing the job”. 
Probably the greatest insanity being per- 
petrated in the name of political correctness 
is the havoc being wrought on our armed 
forces. I have previously highlighted the stu- 
pidity of allowing girls into the services (they 
are weaker than men, they get pregnant, and 
they disrupt the cohesiveness and camarade- 
rie of male fighting units). A recent industrial 
tribunal found unanimously in favour of 
‘inter-operability’ in the Royal Marines (ie, 
even non front-line troops, such as cooks, 


must be able to fight), which is the Ministry 
of Defence’s reason for excluding girls from 
this unit (even the MoD realise we need a few 
decent troops!). The ban on girls joining the 
Marines is however going to the European 
Court of Justice, as it might breach European 
law! As we’ve won wars against every other 
country in Europe that we’ve fought, are for- 
eign judges really best suited to tell us how to 
run our army? 

On the very same day it was announced 
that the Commission for Racial Equality is 
threatening that unless the MoD shows a ‘real 
commitment’ to racial equality they will 
invoke the legal powers of a ‘non-discrimina- 
tion notice’ which would oblige our military 
to obey the orders of the CRE. The army tried 
to placate the CRE last year by such actions as 
appointing ‘equal opportunities advisers’ for 
every regiment, but this was obviously not 
enough. It was reported at the time that the 
mere fact that the Guards regiments were 
virtually all white was in itself a sign of 
“institutional discrimination”. The fact is that 
it was also disclosed that the army has tried to 
increase the number of black recruits but 
have had little success, with the proportion of 
ethnic minority recruits to the forces well 
below 2 % (compared to their 5 % + proportion 
of the population). Whatever the reason for 
the unwillingness of ethnic minorities to join 
up and fight for Britain, the more important 
question is surely ‘does it matter?’ The armed 
forces are not simply another branch of the 
civil service, they don’t exist to reflect society 
or politically correct social values: they are 
unique in that their fundamental purpose may 
involve killing foreigners. As Peter Simple 
stated in the Daily Telegraph, “Their homo- 
geneity and their ability to work and live 
together in harmony are far more important 
than the fussy abstractions of the race rela- 
tions industry, its vague utopian ideals of a 
multi-racial world”. Regiments were delib- 
erately recruited from specific towns or coun- 
ties to increase this sense of homogeneous 
bonding. Peter Simple goes on to assert that 
if ‘racism’ is taken to mean a preference for 
people of one’s own kind. then “the Armed 
Forces are one field where ‘racism* can not 
merely be defended but must be defended”. 

In this context it is, therefore, instructive to 
note that on his return from India in 1804 the 
Duke of Wellington wrote, “The English sol- 
diers are the main foundation of the British 
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power in Asia”. He praised their bravery and 
skill, and said “I attribute these qualities, 
which are peculiar to them in the East Indies, 
to the distinctness of their class in that coun- 
try from all others existing in it. They feel 
they are a distinct and superior class to the 
rest of the world which surrounds them, and 
their actions correspond with their high no- 
tions of their own superiority... These qualities 
show in what manner nations, consisting of 
millions, are governed by 30,000 strangers”. 
(An excellent article about Wellington’s troops 
appears in the April edition of American 
Renaissance magazine.) 


SENSIBILITY BUT NO SENSE? 


Taki, writing in the Sunday Times, complained 
a little while ago about the “feminisation of 
politics”. He pointed out that women “are 
staggeringly ill-informed about politics”. (This 
was shown by the survey conducted for the 
Daily Telegraph which asked people to identify 
photos of leading Tory politicians. It found 
that “men are considerably more politically 
knowledgeable than women”. More men rec- 
ognised the pictures than women and in some 
cases the difference was astonishing: the 
Chancellor, for instance, was recognised by 
70% of men, but a mere 51% of women). 
Women’s natures are such, Taki argued, that 
“they champion the expansion of government 
more than men do”, and the result is politi- 
cians who are “touchy-feely, namby-pamby, 
sanctimonious, vapid, self-righteous and al- 
ways on the brink of tears.” He concluded that 
“Giving women the vote was a terrible idea. 
We have suffragettes to thank for Bill Clinton 
and Blair. As well as John Major”. 

Whatever your views on universal suf- 
frage, the evidence of this feminisation is all 
around, with intelligent argument replaced by 
emotionalism. Take the campaigns to ban 
guns and military-style knives. All the lead- 
ing campaigners have been a certain type of 
woman, who cannot understand that people 
kill, not guns or knives, and that freedom and 
liberty sometimes cost lives, but are never- 
theless worth defending. Yet politicians of all 
parties put cool logic and reason aside to 
pander to the hysteria of the this-must-never- 
happen-again brigade. Congratulations, there- 
fore, to those 93 Tory MPs who rebelled 
against the Firearms Bill; it shows that there 
are some Tories who do deserve to be re-elected. 

The murder of headmaster Philip Law- 
rence was tragic, but he wasn’t killed by a 
knife but by an immigrant social misfit whose 
natural father is serving 15 years in jail abroad, 
whose mother is a Filipino who was living on 
benefits and whose stepfather is a Moroccan 
who was also on the dole. According to the 
DailyMail, his mother chose to come to live 
in Britain after being told “of the generous 
welfare system”, and his stepfather, Mdahi, 
hadn’t worked since 1993 and was “a heavy 
drinker [who] normally spends most of the 
day in bed sleeping off a hangover”. 

Instead of campaigning against military- 
type knives (kitchen knives and sharpened 
screw-drivers are used much more often in 
crimes) perhaps we should be looking at the 
sort of people we allow into this country. 


Py 


SOVEREIGNTY 
Sir, 

I am delighted to see that 
Foreign Secretary Malcolm 
Rifkind has flatly rejected a 
proposal to share sovereignty 
over Gibraltar with Spain 
because it would not win the 
express agreement of the Rock’s 
inhabitants. 

According to Foreign Office 
sources the Spanish Government 
proposed joint authority for up to 
100 years and then reversion to 
Spain but, in the words of a 
Foreign Office spokesman, “the 
Foreign Secretary rejected the 
idea because such a proposal did 
not have the consent of the 
people of Gibraltar’. 

One nevertheless cannot help 
feeling somewhat envious that 
Mr Rifkind should so robustly 
defend the right of the 
Gibraltarians to self-determina- 
tion when his Cabinet colleague 
and Northern Ireland Secretary, 
Sir Patrick Mayhew, is actively 
seeking to share sovereignty 
over Northern Ireland (an 
integral part of the United 
Kingdom) with the Irish 
Republic without the consent of 
the greater number of people, of 
all faiths and none, in the 
Province. 

Rather than seeking to 
impose joint authority over 
Northern Ireland as an interim 
step to handing the Province 
over to the Republic of Ireland, 
Sir Patrick should take a leaf out 
of Malcolm Rifkind’s book and 
heed the democratically- 
expressed wish of the majority 
of people in Northern Ireland, 
and not those not-so-loyal Crown 
servants in his own Department 
who, given the chance, would 
just as quickly hand Northern 
Ireland over to Eire as certain 
not-so-loyal Crown servants in 
the Foreign Office would like to 
hand Gibraltar over to Spain. 

Christopher Luke, 
Royal Tunbridge Wells. 


MILLENNIAL CONCERNS 
Sir, 

The announcement that 
Britain’s Moslems intend to 
build 100 new mosques for the 
coming Millennium must surely 
be an issue of paramount 
concern for the English people. 

Firstly, the mosques are 
planned on a lavish scale — the 
intention surely being to create a 
sense of Islamic power and 
dominion. In many ways the 
architecture will have a 
symbolism that is just as much 
political as it is religious: a sort 
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Write to: The Editor, 
BCM Right, London, WC1N 3XX. 








ight NOW! 


The Editor regrets that he cannot reply individually to all correspondence 


of defiant gesture against 
England and the West. Secondly, 
it is unlikely that any of the 
proposed mosques will be 
refused planning permission by 
the authorities, for fear of 
offending the immigrant group 
in question. Thirdly, any local 
opposition to the vast construction 
work will be negligible — again 
the result of the indigenous 
population’s terror at being 
condemned for ‘racism and 
intolerance’. 

What strikes one, of course, 
is the arrogance of the Islamic 
leaders in assuming that they 
can simply re-make England in 
their own image. Yet this 
arrogance is not really their 
fault, because for decades 
liberalism, multiculturalism and 
relativism have taught us that 
this country belongs to everyone 
and no-one. If one must blame 
anybody for the Millennium 
mosques, we must attack our 
own political class, not to 
mention the legions of council- 
lors, local authority workers and 
state-funded agencies who have 
intensified immigrant cultural 
feeling. 

But we should not just 
oppose the mosques on cultural 
grounds. The increasingly non- 
European feel of our inner-cities 
has prompted a “white migra- 
tion” to greenbelt and rural 
areas. A whole generation of 
English refugees is now seeking 
cultural asylum in the shires, 
away from the intolerable 
pressures caused by political 
correctness and multiracialism. 
Ultimately this means that urban 
Britain will be surrendered to 
immigrant culture, with rural 
Britain straining under the 
influx of the escaping city 
populations. 

We need to lobby politicians 
and national environmental 
organisations on these issues. 
Failure to do so could result in 
irreparable damage to the 
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countryside — and a permanent 
ethnic and cultural transforma- 
tion of our cities. 
Peter Gibbs, 
Bromley. 


DUMB AND DUMBER 
Sir, 
I have only begun to read 
through your latest issue, but I 
did read the delightful article by 
Marek Racho on the back cover 
— excellent. I have had similar 
experiences. Recently, while 
doing an article on two new 
versions of the Holy Bible — one 
version very conservative and 
one very politically correct — I 
called the local bookstore to find 
prices, which The New American 
likes included in reviews there. I 
asked the young man answering 
to look this up for me: “The New 
Testament & Psalms — Inclusive 
Version” and I gave him the 
publisher, etc. He fumbled 
around on the computer for five 
or six minutes, and then 
returned saying he could not find 
it and would I tell him who the 
author is. For an instant I 
thought of answering “God” but 
decided he would not appreciate 
(ie comprehend) the sarcasm. 
So, I told him merely that I 
would check elsewhere. 

Fr James Thornton, 

California. 


REFUGEE COSTS 

Sir, 

If anyone had any doubts about 
the cost to the taxpayer of the 
economic refugee industry [Ed: 


| see “Alien Arithmetic”, RN 13], 


they need only look at the family 
of killer of headmaster Philip 
Lawrence. Neither Learco 
Chindamo’s Moroccan father nor 
Filipino mother have done a 
day’s work in all their years in 
the UK. But both are drawing a 
wide range of state benefits. 
Camden Council has provided 
them with a flat. Chindamo 
increased overcrowding in the 
classroom and held back 





English-speaking children. Now 
he will help to swell the ever 
growing prison population. 

To find money for these 
‘economic refugee’ spongers we 
have, inter alia, cut the armed 
forces to the bone, underpaid 
nurses, held back funding for 
education, reduced pensions by 
£8 billion per annum, and 
increased taxes 22 times. As the 
Tories head for probable 
election defeat, it is easy to see 
one of the reasons why. 

Peter Williams, 

Birmingham 
WARNING 
Sir, 
Despite your infuriatingly pro- 
Serb and pro-gun articles, RN is 
a pleasure to read. Its commen- 
taries on the US political scene 
also carry a warning for the 
British Right. Pat Buchanan’s 
pandering to the establishment 
Right for the sake of party unity 
achieved nothing electorally, and 
has increased the stranglehold of 
the Left on the Republicans. If 
we are to preserve the Conserva- 
tive Party as something worth 
fighting for and which stands a 
chance of being re-elected, now 
more than ever is the time not to 
be quiet but to shout with one 
united voice that Tories still 
have principles and believe in 
them. 

Dr AT Fear, 

Keele, Staffs. 


COMMENT 
Sir; 
I would like to comment in 
passing on PB Seddon’s baffling 
letter in issue 14. 1 was 
astonished to learn that I 
“oppose the growth of govern- 
ment, but support the centraliza- 
tion of power at Westminster”. 
What? Having examined the 
letter to which he refers, I can 
find no mention of the attributed 
opinion, nor anything that can be 
interpreted as such. 
P D Watts, 
London, SE2 


WHERE IS St GEORGE 
Sir, 
Is it English reserve or cynicism 
that prevents them from 
celebrating their national day on 
23rd April? Whatever the 
reason, those who do not assert 
their ethnicity are likely to 
become an endangered species 
in a world in which every other 
nation rightly asserts its own 
discrete character. 
Brian Williams, 
Canberra, Australia. 
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Q. WHAT HAVE THE FOLLOWING IN COMMON .... 


... Roy Beggs, John Biffen, Sir Richard Body, Sir Rhodes Boyson, Nick Budgen, 
Bill Cash, Winston Churchill, James Cran, Eric Forth, Teresa Gorman, Harry 
Greenway, Dame Jill Knight, Sir Jim Holyneaux, Elizabeth Peacock, Enoch 
Powell, Peter Robinson, Willie Ross, Richard Shepherd, John D Taylor, Sir 
Teddy Taylor, John Townend, Bill Walker, Ann Widdecombe, John Wilkinson, 
David Wilshire, Ann Winterton, Nicholas Winterton, ‘and many others? 


A. THEY HAVE ALL ADDRESSED THE LONDON SWINTON CIRCLE! 


The London Swinton Circle is a group of Conservative and/or Unionist-minded 
people who meet regularly, whenever Parliament is sitting, to hear and 
question Conservative and/or Unionist Parliamentarians and other distin- 
guished guests. 

Membership is open to all Members and/or Supporters of the Conservative 
Party, Referendum Party, U.K. Independence Party and the Ulster Unionist 
Party who support traditional Conservative & Unionist principles. 

Membership is just £5:00 per annum. For further information, please contact:- 
Allan Robertson, The Secretary, The London Swinton Circle, 22 Albury Street, 
London, SE8 3PS. 


Wouldn’t you like to know? 


Britain, we are told, is destined to become a multicultural society. Wouldn’t you like to 
know what to expect? The United States has been struggling with race relations for 
generations, but virtually no-one writes about them honestly or accurately. 


American Renaissance is a monthly report on race, immigration and the decline of 
civility. It is a literate, undeceived account of life in multicultural America —and of what 
Britain can expect. 


We write about every aspect of race relations, including: 


The effects of immigration * Whether integration is working * Deterioration of cities 
* Race and crime * Prospects for the future 


Subscriptions are $30 per year for Britain and Europe, or $20 for the United States. A 
sample issue is $5 for UK and European, and $4 for US, enquirers. We accept payment 
by US$ check, or in British or US bank notes. 


American Renaissance 
Box 1647, 
Louisville, KY 40201, 
USA 


THE SAMUEL FRANCIS LETTER 


A monthly newsletter containing all of the syndicated newspaper columns by the man whom 
Pat Buchanan has called the “Clausewitz of the Right.” Now you can receive these columns 
yourself, once every month, - the same columns The Washington Times refuses to print. You 
can continue to read about issues like immigration, multiculturalism, the gun gestapo, the 
federal leviathan, Afro-racism, the Stupid Party, Anarcho-Tyranny, and the rise of Middle 
American Populism - issues that no other nationally syndicated columnist, left or right, will 
touch, Samuel Francis’ columns are carried in many newspapers, and he has been a frequent 
guest on radio and television across the nation. But now you no longer have to rely on local 
newspapers and editors to read every one of Samuel Francis’ bold columns. THE SAMUEL 
FRANCIS LETTER will carry every one of his columns in full, and you can read for yourself the 
controversial and outspoken commentary of one of America’s most distinguished and hard- 
hitting conservative writers. Use the subscription form below to subscribe today — at the low 
introductory cost of only $35.00 a year (USA) or $50.00 a year (UK & Europe) for twelve 
issues of THE SAMUEL FRANCIS LETTER. 

YES! Here is my check for: 

© $35.00 (USA subscribers) 


© $50.00 (UK & European subscribers) for 12 issues of THE SAMUEL FRANCIS LETTER. 
INANE ccacrcacecsucistotecioduarene sanesemnscenenss cate vensn masts tewatnia secamestiiten tera aetbdlesaa:stra sine 
INCOR ESS y recnte cn scicss eile dessaeaccban ade seupenen sane’ suctaisieaesitsisenniereesleniseatna seen catrisstelrese 
(CUR 8 aac St unco ger Been aeabnnencoor bogmaCon County/Statei...:-cccamerfesmrorenicemenacnenes 
POSt/ZIP COUG matics gaacmace ohare cnet (CROC ALIA’ cosdeee onaronr none ecaa eign sae E Sa ape Ree 
Send to: THE SAMUEL FRANCIS LETTER 

P.O. BOX 19627 ALEXANDRIA, VA 22320-0267, USA 
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Back issues of Right Now! are available 
for £1 per copy, including post and pack- 
ing, or 50 pence each, for orders for 20 or 
more copies, for any mix of issues. Please 
send cheques, postal orders or interna- 
tional money orders, made payable to 
‘Right Now!’, to: 


Back Issues, BCM Right, London, 
WC1N 3XX. 


Issues 1, 2, 3 & 4: Sold out. 


Issue 5 (October-December 1994): Inter- 
view with Sir Teddy Taylor MP, crime and 
punishment, saving the shires, small busi- 
ness and Europe, the threat of Islam, 
political terminology and etymology. 


Issue 6 (January-March 1995): Interview 
with Nicholas Budgen MP, The Trap, Ulster, 
education, Tory finances. 


Issue 7 (April-June 1995): Interview with 
Peter Robinson MP, the internet, The Bell 
Curve, British food, Doctor Johnson. 


Issue 8 (July-September 1,995): Inter- 
views with Charles Moore and Garry 
Bushell, Britain and Bosnia, political cor- 
rectness, conservatism and conservation, 
the cost of European union. 


Issue 9: Sold out. 


Issue 10 (January-March 1996): Inter- 
view with John Redwood MP, Ulster, 
Oliver Goldsmith, France’s Front National, 
the Commission for Racial Equality, Dixie. 


Issue 11 (April-June 1996): Interview 
with Sir Richard Body MP, Britain out of 
Europe, metrification, enterprise culture, 
the end of liberalism, sex roles, Pat 
Buchanan, modern Russia. 


Issue 12 (July-September 1996): Inter- 
view with Hans Eysenck, the Newbury 
Bypass, health fascism, the Hollywood 
Blacklist, ‘social justice’, pornography, 
globalism, Joseph de Maistre. 


Issue 13 (October-December 1996) Inter- 
view with Martin Mears, Forbes’ tax 
proposals, opposing the handgun ban, the 
cost of economic refugees, J P Rushton, 
capital punishment. 


Issue 14 (January-March 1997) Interview 
with Neil Hamilton MP, Gibraltar betrayed, 
Piritim Sorokin, Rhodes reviewed, Italian 
identity, liberal censorship. 
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ON VIEW 


ast summer, on a holiday to North 
Wales, I found myself in the surreal 
surroundings of the Portmeirion Village 
Hotel.. Overlooking a wide, sandy estuary, 
designed by the architect Sir Clough Williams 
Ellis, and made up entirely of Italianate 
architecture, the buildings of this small 
community form a self-contained, almost 
dream-like world. With spires, domes, gates, 
fountains, gardens - even a stone sailing 
ship and town hall, visitors here soon begin 
to believe that they have left the British Isles 
altogether! 

Walking through this curious mixture of 
Versailles-like buildings and arches, I came 
across an unusual little shop entitled simply: 
“Number Six”. This establishment was not 
selling the usual tourist items of postcards, 
ice cream or the renowned Portmeirion 
pottery. Instead it was festooned with memo- 
rabilia, photographs, books and new video 
reissues of the 1960s’ cult television series 
The Prisoner, a 17-part saga about a British 
government agent (played by Patrick 
McGoohan) who resigns from his post, is 
kidnapped (apparently by his employers) 
and imprisoned in a sinister place called 
simply “The Village”. Here you became a 
number - in McGoohan’s case No. 6 - and 
spent your days under the control of No. 2, 
The Village’s sinister security chief. 

The shop was enjoying what might be 
termed brisk business and it soon became 
clear that many of its patrons were dedi- 
cated followers of the cult. I browsed there 
for a while, eventually buying a videotape, 
novel and a few postcards depicting stills 
from the series. My merchandise was placed 
in a bag which sported one of the enduring 
symbols of The Prisoner, the pennyfarthing. 
As I left the premises a group of American 
visitors commented on the bag’s design. 
They too were making a pilgrimage to 
Portmeirion and were delighted to meet 
other Prisoner enthusiasts. We exchanged a 
few words and as I walked away they 
uttered the lines which are another enduring 
symbol of the programme: “Be seeing you! ” 

For the uninitiated, “Be seeing you”, is 
one of the robotic remarks made by the 
brainwashed inmates of The Village as they 
go about their daily routine of gardening, 
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Richard Romney takes a new look at an old television series 





chess-playing and gazing into space. No. 6, 
however, is horrified by what has happened 
to the people around him and is determined 
to leave. The Vilage, despite its brightly- 
dressed inhabitants and pretty gardens, is a 


psychological torture chamber from which. 


escape seems impossible. But No. 6 refuses 
to allow his integrity as an individual to be 
eroded and himself turned into a cabbage. 
In each episode the paranoid village No. 
2 attempts to discover why No. 6 resigned. 
He, or she (No. 2 always fails and is 
replaced by another apparatchik) does so 
using a number of techniques. Sometimes 
elaborate tricks are played, sometimes 
double-agents are used, and often hideous 
and sadistic experiments are per- 
formed on The 
Prisoners 
brain. Yet so 
strong is No. 
6's sense of 
identity that he 
manages to out- 
wit his torturers. 
It is only in the 
final episode, 
Fall Out, that 
freedom is 


achieved ... or is 
it? I won’t spoil it 
for you! 


So what is the 
meaning of this re- 
markable drama, 
and what messages 
does it have for us 
30 years after its ini- 
tial screening? Many 
interpretations are 
possible - indeed The 
Prisoner Appreciation 
Society produces an in- 
depth magazine devoted to debates on this 
very subject. But from a Right-of-centre 
perspective certain themes emerge very 
clearly. The first is the issue of unaccount- 
able elites exercising overbearing control of 
even the tiniest aspects of everyday life. The 
second is the use of indoctrination, or 
brainwashing techniques, to overcome those 
people or movements whose views might 
endanger a fragile political status quo - a 
feature, perhaps, common to liberal, 
communist and fascist societies alike. 

But The Prisoner attracts me (a con- 
firmed Right-winger) because of another 
strong theme: the notion of internationalist 
conformity versus natural identities. As the 


series unfolds it becomes less clear which 
nation, or bloc, runs The Village. In the 
second episode, for example, No. 2 extols 
the vision he has of the cosmopolitan, root- 
less village as a prototype world society. 
One day, hopes No. 2, this is how the entire 
human race will be run. “What is your 
wish”, asks No. 2 of No. 6. “To be the first 
man on the Moon”, replies the always 
sardonic captive. 

Often just thought of as a parable of the 
individual against society, The Prisoner may 
be interpreted as a warning against uniform- 
ity on a worldwide scale. Living as we do in 
an age of ever-closer European Union, the 
UN’s ‘New World Order’, and a general 
' attempt by some to 
break down national 
and ethnic identities, 
we cannot afford to 
ignore the struggle of 
_ No. 6. 

Cult dramas, such 
as The Prisoner, may 
be seen as belonging 
to a golden age of 
television. But I 
hope we can view 
McGoohan’s name- 
less character as 
being more than 
just a figure in en- 
tertainment. No. 
6 emerges as a 
hero fighting 
very real and ter- 
rifying political 
and social dan- 
gers. Nobody 
can forget the 
shattering mo- 
ment when he stands 
alone on the beach, punches the air in anger, 
and shouts his words of defiance: “I am not 
a number, I am a free man!” 

We ignore No. 6’s warnings at our peril, 
especially as the new millennium makes its 
portentous approach. As they say in The 
Village: “Be seeing you”! Q 






































OQ The Prisoner, starring Patrick 
McGoohan, is available on Polygram Video. 

The Prisoner Appreciation Society, Six 
of One, can be contacted at PO Box 66, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 

The Portmeirion Village Hotel is 
located at Penrhyndeudraeth, Gwynedd, 
North Wales. 
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